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LITTLE STREAMS. 


Beautiful and fair as any; 

Typha strong and green bur-seed ; 
Willow-herb with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head, with eye of jet, 

And the water violet. 

There the flowering rush you meet, 
And the plumy meadow sweet, 
And in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 


| be streams have flowers many, 


Little streams, their voices cheery, 
Sound forth welcomes to the weary. 
Flowing on from day to day, 

Without stint and without stay; 

Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old time pilgrims drank ; 

Here have seen, as now pass by, 

Snail and toad and dragon-fly— 
Timid things, that have their dwelling 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Little streams are light 
and shadow 
Flowing through 
the pasture-mea- 
dow, 
Flowing by the 
green wayside, 
“ Through the forest 
2 dim and wide, 
Through thehamlet 
still and smail— 
By the cottage, by 
- the hall, 
*” By the ruined abbey 
still— 
Turning, here and 
there, a mill, 
Bearing tribute to 
the river— 
Little streams, I 
love you ever. 
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NICE. 


IKE Athens, which grew into a historic city 

from the primitive hill-fort on the Acropolis, 

Nice can trace its origin to the prehistoric 
settlement on the outstanding calcareous rock 
which is now called the Chateau. Ligurian shep 
herds and herdsmen raised their rude huts on the 
summit of this rock, which is a part of the long 
ridge of Cimiez, separated at one time by the ac- 
tion of the water of the Paglione, and fenced 
themselves in with a strong palisade. Com 
manding a magnificent outlook of the whole 
country round about, the Greek navigators be- 
came familiar with it as a landmark, and in 
course of time a small Ionic colony established 
itself at the foot of the rock, where the little cove, 
now called Ponchettes—deeper then than now— 
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posed that the temple of Diana, which was iny 
riably placed by the Phocians near the port in : 
their settlements, stood on the site of their present 
cathedral, whose substructures are of very ancie: 
masonry, and exhibit the same orientation an 
rectangular shape peculiar to Pagan temple 
After a time, the Romans conquered the plac 
but they allowed the Greek colony, which con- 
sisted principally of sailors and of people engaged 
in trade, to inhabit their mean homes under the 
shadow of the castle hill and to enjoy a kind of 
half independence in their seafaring pursuite 
while they established themselves on the neigh- 
boring inland height of Cimiez, from whence they 
governed the surrounding country. Hence the 
Roman remains at Nice are few and unimportant, 
consisting of three sarcophagi of the fifth century, 
the remains of a small temple on the summit of 





THE PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS. 


afforded a natural shelter. This position was not | 


secured without a struggle with the native posses- 
sors of the soil, in which the Greeks were the 
conquerors; and, in memory of their victory, 
obtained three hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, they called their infant city Nica, or 
Nike. The Ligurians were driven from their 
rocky fastness, and left to their Greek successors 
the platform on the top, to be to them, like the 
Acropolis of their beloved Athens, a citadel and 
a place of refuge. But, however long they occu- 
pied it, they did not succeed in obliterating all 
traces of the former occupiers. Recently the 
ruins of tombs and of prehistoric buildings, along 
with stone implements and the massive vaulting 
of an underground edifce, have been discovered, 
Unmistakable relice, also, of the Greek occupa- 


tion have been found on the spot; and it is sup- | 





the rock, and a few buildings clustered round it. 
In the Middle Ages, the Hill of the Chateau was 
strongly fortified. The castle, which crowned the 
highest point, was at various periods destroyed 
and rebuilt, and was finally razed to the ground 
by the Duke of Berwick, General of Louis X1\, 
in 1706, only one round tower, called the Tour 
Bellanda, remaining. Of late the hill has been 
converted into a public promenade, with beautiful 
winding walks and carriage-roads, shaded with 
pines and cypresses and all manner of umbrageous 
trees, There is a romantic public cemetery near 
the top, in which Gambetta is buried, along with 
his relations; and the panorama of Nice and the 
extensive amphitheatre around it, covered with 
villas and gardens and olive-woode, ascending to 
the bare heights of Mont Chauve, bounded in the 
far distance by the snow-clad peaks of the Col de 
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NICE, 


lenda range, is one of the finest views in the South 
of Europe. This hill of Nice combines a wonder- 
ful variety of 
dolomite, or coral-reef, of which. it is composed, 


interests. To the geologist, the 


has yielded in its fissures and caverns the bones 


of elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and 
several extinct quadrupeds, along with several 
marine shells and the remains of fresh-water turtle, 


is as extensive and far-reaching as the physical 
view which the situation commands. While to 
the lover of the picturesque in nature and art, and 
even to the most delicate invalid, the shady walks 
and quiet, contemplative nooks, and the splendid 
outlook of sea and town and Alpine range, afford 
a continual feast of enjoyment. 

About the middle of the last century, when 


CEMETERY. 


presenting some puzzling problems. To the stu- 
dent of history the plateau on the top is a palimp- 
sest of different eras and civilizations, the one 
superimposed upon, but not obliterating, the other 
—the Ligurian oppidum, the Photnician settle- 
ment, the Greek Acropolis, the Roman castrum, 
and the fortress of the Middle Ages; and the vista 
that one obtains here into the history of the past 


strangers and invalids came in large and increas- 
ing numbers from other countries to the place, the 
old town, with its narrow, ill-smelling streets 
creeping half-way up the castle-hill, and hemmed 
in by walls, proved a very unsuitable residence. 
The Duke of York spent a part of the winter of 
1764, and his brother, the Dake of Gloucester, a 
few years later passed a few monthe, in a villa on 
the other side of the Paglione, in the quarter which 
derived its name of Croix de Marbre from a mar- 
ble cross erected a hundred years previously to 
commemorate the visit of Pope Paul III. The 
presence of these Royal Dukes attracted a consider- 
able number of English visitors, who began to 
build houses and villas in the neighborhood and 
made the place fashionable. Originally the ground 
was waste and marshy, and within the last twenty 
years large spaces were covered with pools of 
water filled with weeds and water-plants. After 
this a powerful impulse was given to the develop 

ment of the town; another bridge was erected 
over the Paglione; new streets and large hetels 
sprung up asif by magic; the magnificent Prome 

nade des Anglais, during a season of severe dis 





tress, was made at the expense of the English resi 
thus gave employment to the poor 
the Avenue de la Gare was formed 


dents, who 
inhabitants ; 
as the principal street, with numerous handsome 
streets and boulevards branching off on either 
side, shaded by plane-trees, and having, many of 
them, plots in front adorned with palm and orange 
trees, acacias, and the splendid broad crinkled 
leaves and huge purple flowers of the Wigandia 
Nice has now a population of eighty thousand, 


while its port is the third in commercial i:mport- | 
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bare, rugged head of Mount Chauve, with all t} 
suggestiveness of wild nature, looks down upon t! 
visitor when mingling with the gayly-drease 
crowd, and regarding with a side glance the trea 
urea of shop-windows as attractive as those « 
Paria. The Paglione, which is a characteriast 
mountain torrent descending from the snows of 
the Col de Tenda, cleaves the city in twain, and 
opens up along its course a splendid vista of th. 
receding heights; while its wide, stony bed, nearly 
always dry, utilized as a bleaching-ground for 





PUBLIK 


ance on the northern shores of the Mediterranean. 
It has all the attractions and resources of a luxuri- 
ous capital, while its Carnival is the finest in 
A large number of the shop-windows 


Europe. 


filled and 


are with preserved fruits 


sweets, with beautiful masses of flowers, and with 
a great variety of ornamental articles of olive- 
wood mosaic, with the favorite device of a swallow 
on the wing and the motto “Je reviendrai” in- 
scribed upon them—three of the principal com- 
modities of Nice. Nearly all the streets command 
charming views of the surrounding hills; and the 


candied 


GARDEN, 


| washerwomen, is overarched by several bridges, 
‘and in its lowest part is covered over by a glaring 
white casino and a pleasure-garden, in which is a 
statue of Massena, who, like Garibaldi, was born 
in Nice, and conferred his name upon some of the 
streets, The most fashionable lounge is the “ Jar 
din des Plantes,” farther down near the mouth of the 
river, which, planted with magnolia, palm, acacia, 
and other beautiful evergreen trees, affords a pleas- 
ant shade in the hot noon, is rendered still more 
lagreeable by the plash of a fountain and the 


| strains of band music. The surrounding amp! 
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NICE. 


theatre of bare, calcareous hills reflecta the heat 
ind the mirror of the Mediterranean the light of 
the sun; and thus the direct and reflected sun- 
hine floods all the streets and houses with a glow 
f warmth and radiance which make a perpetual 
immer in the place 

The most attractive spot about Nice is undoubt 
edly Cimiez. This gently sloping hill, about four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, has been 
1 favorite residence since the Roman Emperor 
(iallienus sent his delicate wife, Salonnia, there to 
recover her health. The air is softer and more 
soothing at this elevation than on the sea-shore ; 
and those who cannot sleep in the exciting atmos- 


phere of Nice may enjoy in the quietude and 


lounge anywhere than in the Public Garden, 
| which occupies a triangular space of ground be- 
tween the mouth of the Paglione and the Prome- 
nade des Anglais. The extent of the place is only 
a few acres, but it has been laid out so cunningly 
that it seems quite a wilderness of verdure. The 
palms of this garden are not only remarkable for 
their size, but also for the abundance of their 
fruit. Opening out from the Public (iardens is 
the Promenade des Anglais—one of the finest 
esplanades in Europe—with magnificent hotels 
and private villas, embosomed in semi-tropical 
greenery on one side and on the other the blue 
water of the Mediterranean flashing in the sun. 
'The painful whiteness of the road is relieved by 
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tillness here a grateful and refreshing repose. 


Beautiful villas, inclosed each in its own little 


Eden of semi tropical vegetation, crowd the hill ; 


ind numberless paths lead into lovely dells, bright 
with wild-flowers, and through extensive 
woods and up shaded heights, commanding be- 
tween the openings the most charming views of 
The white, dusty high- 


olive- 


the scenery about Nice. 
road from the city is itself made lovely by the 
glimpses which it gives on either side of paradises 
of cultivated beauty and by masses of the drooping 
yellow blossoms of the Budieya and the red coral 
beads of the Pep per-tree overhanging the walls, 
On a hot day there is not a more delightful | 


Pasa vt CYS 
pe ee 


| a Jong line of palms, graceful, feathery tamarieks, 
| oleanders, gloesy-leaved pittesporums, and other 
foreign trees. The beach is covered with white 
| shingle, with which the foam-tipped billows make 
a raking sound as they retreat from and advance 
| to the same line on the shore; and overhead in- 
numerable sea-gulls, rare elsewhere in the Riviera, 
attracted, it must be owned, by the sewage which 
is here discharged into the sea, skim the air; 
while crowds of gayly-dressed visitors sitting on 
the beach or walking slowly along the promenade, 
under the shade of many-colored umbrellas, add 

to the animation of the bright scene. 
In the town the most interesting places are the 
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quays on either side of the river, where there are 
numerous very attractive shops. The Quai de 
Massena, so called after the great French Mar- 
shal, who was born in Nice, has a row of splendid 
palm-trees extending all the way to the Public 
Gardens, and in one corner an enormous Eucalyp 
tus-tree, whose trunk, the almost fabulous growth 
of less than twenty years, takes the outstretched 
arms of two persons to embrace. Not far from 
this the bed of the river, crossed by several 
bridges, may be seen. 

The principal street in Nice is the Avenue de 
la Gare, nearly a mile in length, which intersects 
the city in a straight line from north to south, 
leading from the river to the railway station. It 
contains most of the principal shops and hotels. 
It is a beautiful boulevard, shaded by elegant, um- 
brageous plane-trees, whose light, green foliage 
affords in spring a delicious shelter from the 
scorching glare of the sun reflected from the white 
street. In winter, however, the trees are leafless 
and somewhat unsightly, and the yellow fluff con 
tained in its nut-like fruit, when dispersed and 
floating at this season in the air, is said to be in 
jurious to patients afflicted with throat disease 


and, indeed, the cause of much suffering. At the | 


lower end, where the street opens into the pleasant 


square called Place Massena, there are on both 
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orange grove, and the interior is elegantly deco 
rated in the Byzantine style, in blue and gold, 
with rich mosaics and white marble paneling in 
closing frescoes of saints in niches. The young 
Prince, who was prematurely wise and devout 
had a presentiment of death long before he had 
any active symptom of disease, and is reported 
to have said then: “I should wish to live, and 
everything smiles upon me, but I feel that my 


’ 


happiness will not be here.’ 


PANSIES. 


ANSIES, you say, to you are like small faces, 
And look up at you as you pass them by, 
As roguish children do in country places, 
Half pleased and half ashamed to meet your 
eye. 


Dear heart, the little faces are not fancies. 
When fairies died in woodland vale and hill, 

They came to life again in shape of pansies, 
And, looking from the flowers, charm us atill. 


Look ! here is Oberon in sable splendor, 
One golden star is shining in his vest, 
And this is fair Titania, tall and slender, 
In purple robe, with pearls upon her breast. 


sides handsome arcades, within whose shade the | 


visitors and the inhabitants sit in front of the 
cafés and regale themselves at tables covered 
with their favorite beverages in the Parisian 
fashion. 

A cemetery may be visited on the top of the 
Chiteaux or Castle Hill. In this quiet home o/ 
the dead sleeps Leon Gambetta, whose clumsy 
catafalque is still covered with the faded wreath: 
and tinseled garlands laid upon it when he wa: 
interred here two years ago. 
and monuments around gleam white amid the 
dark shadows of cypresses, olives, and pine-trees ' 
and from the highest point a wonderful outlook i: 
obtained of the extensive amphitheatre of Nic: 
and its glorious cincture of snow-clad Alps. Tx 
the west of Nice, a mile beyond the suburbs, i+ 
the lovely English cemetery—fast filling up, ala: 
—which lies open to the sun continually, and ha: 
the blue waves of the Mediterranean always mur 
muring a ead requiem at ite foot, while the roses 
bloom ceaselessly ameng the tombs from January 
to December, and the trees and flowers of southern 
climes, that make the darkness of death itsel! 
beautiful, forget to fade. Many a sorrowful heart 
in distant lands turns with deep yearning to thie 
spot as the centre of its affections, Another touch- 
ing memorial of the dead is the Russian chapel 
to the northwest of the railway station, just out 
side the city, which marks the site of the Villa 
Bermond, in which the Prince Imperial] of Russia 


died on April 24th, 1865. It stands in a beautiful | 


The marble crosses | 


| Here is Queen Mab in bronze; and these her 
ladies 

| Jn shimmering silks as changeful as the skies, 

| And peeping from behind them are the babies, 

Clad all in white, with langhing azure eyes. 





This lilac beauty, with the dusky freckles, 

Is dainty Ariel, that “winsome sprite,” 
And here, in velvet coat, with crimson speckles, 
| Is “tricksy Puck,” the mischief-loving wight. 


And atill they cast about us prosy mortals 
| The spell that beauty doth forever bear, 
| Lifting from palace doors and college portals 
Their lovely, smiling faces everywhere. 
Mrs. E. V. WILson. 


Horr AND DiscoURAGEMENT.—Probably more 
of the idleness and thriftiessness of the unfortunate 
and the inertness and languor of others comes 
from repeated discouragements, draining away 
hope and energy, than from any other single 
cause. It is true that inaction and uselessness 
come also from other causes. There are people 
who are never discouraged, because they never 
have warm desires or put forth earnest efforts 
Yet these are exceptions. Most of us are swayed 


alternately by the opposite feelings of hope and 
di-couragement, and, as the former incites our 
powers to action, the latter benumbs and paralyzes 
them. 








THE RICE-PAPER PLANT. 529 
eco THE RICE-PAPER PLANT. Individually, these flowers are five-petaled; the 
old — calyx five-toothed, and the stamens, five in num- 
: “a [PIHE Aralia papyrifera of botanists is a native | ber, alternating with the petals in arrangement. 
ung ; of the island of Formosa, and is not found sut the most important part of the plant, from 
out | eluewhere. Its habit of growth is tree-like, a commercial point of view, is the snow-white pith 
had but in structure it is wanting in that solidity which | with which the interior is filled. This isaspongy 
rted isually characterizes trees. The upper portion of | substance of a very fine texture, and when cut into 
and 
my 
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the stem is branched, and, together with the leaves , thin plates and pressed, becomes the so-called 
and flowers, covered with down. The soft, loose- | rice-paper which the Chinese use for the manu- 
textured leaves are heart-shaped and lobed, and, | facture of artificial flowers and other articles. 
when full grown, are about a foot in length. The | When the plants have reached the age of about 
small, greenish flowers spring in large panicles | ten months they are cut down and left to soak for 
from the ends of the stem and branches, the pani- | a few days in a running stream. The object of 
cles being made up of many smaller umbels. | this treatment is to loosen the connection between 
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bark and pith. When this is effected, the pith is 
removed and cut into suitable lengths. It is taken 
in native crafts from Formosa to Chinchow, where 
the paper-cutter makes a slight, longitudinal slit 


throughout the length of the pith, and by dexter- | 


ously and carefully turning the latter round, con- 
tinuously, against the knife, he reduces the cylin- 
der to one long, thin sheet of equal thickness. 


ABRAM WEEKS’ STORM GIFT. 

BRAM WEEKS had drifted into Chinco- 
A tegue one day, accompanied by his daughter, 

carrying in her arms a large black cat who 
rejoiced in the aristocratic cognomen of “the 
Prince.’’ No one knew from whence the party 
had come, and the man and child were uncom- 
municative, saying little or nothing about them 
selves; as for the cat, it was not to be expected 
of him, his language being unavailable. The 
utmost extent of the information given was, that 
they had come from “ Down East,” a vague term 
to the untraveled, illiterate inhabitants of the 
small fishing settlement on the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Weeks settled down with his daughter and sat 
on a small! inclosure of land, fitted up an old, for- 
saken boat-house with a few of the barest necessi- 
ties of life, bought a cow, which they turned out 
to graze on the smal! portion of salt meadow that 
directly surrounded them, and went to housekeep- 
ing in this primitive style. 

His next move was to purchase a flat-bottomed 
batteau, mounting but one sail and easily managed 
by asingle person. It was a second-hand affair— 
old, somewhat leaky, and requiring much atten- 
tion in respect to repairs; but it suited the man’s 
purse and purpose. 

Some advance was made at first toward socia- 
bility on the part of the neighbors, but it was 
met by a cold reserve that baffled the efforts of 
the most curious, and a determined look and a 
long shot-gun constituted the best protection to 
his newly acquired oyster-bed ; therefore, Weeks, 
his daughter, and his cat were gradually left to 
themselves, earning, by their very exclusiveness, 
the suspicion and smouldering ill-will of their 
neighbors. 

The negroes in the vicinity looked down upon 
them as “ poor white trash,” and with the white 
equatters they would not associate. They were 
quiet and inoffensive enough, attending to their 
affairs in an unobtrusive manner, neither giving 
favors nor expecting them in return. 

Weeks pursued his oyster-dredging, earning 
thereby a emall and precarious living, while Ju- 
liana Weeks—‘‘ Weeks’s girl,” as she was called 
—and Prince, the cat, kept house in the most ap- 
proved style. The blue waters of the Bay were 
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an inexhaustible store-house for them, a visit | 
this larder generally resulting in ample supplies 


| without the necessary, and oftentimes hopeless 


task of replenishment. While the stars were 
high in the sky and the first gray streak of dawn 
showed itself in the eastern heaven, Weeks was 
up and off, the old batteau was floated on the dark 
waters of the Bay, and the man, alone with nature 
drew from her generous gifis sustenance for him- 
self and his small family. Gradually the light 
brightened and broadened and the sun showed 
his glowing face over the line of waters, searching 
out the crevices and cracks of the old boat-house 
and peeping through them with curious eyes at 
Juliana and “ the Prince,” asleep beside her, and 
finally pricking them into wakefulness with his 
shining, golden arrows. 

“ Weeke’s girl” was not troubled with an exten 
sive wardrobe and her toilet was easily made, and 
“the Prince” was ever arrayed in his black satin 
court-dress that was so exquisitely adapted to his 
supple and graceful form as to need no adjustment, 
and well he knew that his purveyor was out on 
his errands and that his coming was sure to be 
the harbinger of a dainty breakfast, for “the 
Prince” in these days lived in an earthly para 
dise, his nectar and ambrosia lying at his very 
door-stone. So Juliana and he took their station 
in the doorway of the old boat- house and waited and 
watched both for the objects of their affections— 
the girl for her father and the cat for the fish. 

Thus the summer sped away and the autumn 
came apace, with its flocks of reed-birds in the 
reeds and wild ducks dipping and quacking amid 
the sedges of the salt marshes, and Abram Weeks 
dredged his oyster-bed, bringing up the large 
tongs full of fat and succulent bivalves. 

But the mellow autumn days did not last for- 
ever, and the chill November came and Weeks 
and his girl were glad to draw closer to the flick- 
ering drift-wood fire ; but it was preferable to their 
discomfort as the winter advanced and sweeping 
storms came down with a shriek and a howl, shak- 
ing the frail structure and many times threatening 
to overturn it bodily. 

Still, the cheerful fire, throngh the strenuous 
efforts of Abram Weeks, blazed right merrily, 
helped on by the song of the busy teakettle and 
the contented purr of “the Prince ;” for his wants 
were well supplied, even when the rest of the 
family needed. But the stern and grinding winter 
set in early and the cold deepened and strength- 
ened the frost long shore, until a broad expanse 
of ice covered the water for a weary way, present- 
ing an unsurmountable barrier to Weeks in the 
pursuit of his trade; and the cruel touch of want 
made itself felt in the little household as day 
after day passed without the old batteau being 
able to take its accustomed trips. 

As troubles, like other birds of ill-omen, generally 
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fly in flocks, “ Weeks’s girl” was suddenly seizid by 

violent illness, caused, the doctor said, by cold 

and exposure. Nor was it wonderful that day by 

day the crimson flush on the childish cheek deep- 

ened and the large, dark eyes became larger than , 
ever and glowed with a feverish brightness; for 

the scanty store of drift-wood grew painfully less, 

and the sick child, nestling closely “ the Prince” 

to her wasted frame, derived the greater part of 
her warmth from his soft, close fur. 

Abram Weeke, with silent agony, watched the | 
only link that bound him to life slowly slipping 
from him, and he was so powerless to hold it back. 
Stung with wretchedness, he would rush out of 
his home to the beach through the darkness of the 
night and cry aloud in his agony on the God whom 
he thought had deserted him. 

Still the terrible frost held all things locked in 
its rigid embrace, and matters grew more and 
more serious within the old boat-house. The 
looks of hunger and wistful entreaty in the face 
of the sick child became, day by day, more pa- 
thetic, and the prayers to that God who never lis- 
tened changed, on the lips of Abram Weeks, to 
curses of impotent rage and rebellion, until finally 
there came a day when an empty cupboard and 
black fire-place stared him in the face and the 
moans and restless mutterings of his sick child 
rang in his ears with maddening force. Once the 
ravings ceased, and he bent over the meagre little 
form in trembling fear. “O God!’ he cried, in 
agony, “canst Thou do this thing to me? Where 
is Thy mercy?” But she was not dead, for the 
failing eyes opened with a feeble gleam of recog- 
nition. 

“Ts that you, daddy?” the weak voice whis- 
pered. “QO daddy! I’m so tired and hungry !’’ 
And the strong man bowed his head on the scanty 
couch, shaking it with his sobs, 

Suddenly he raised his head and listened— 
surely the wind had changed and blew from the 
east. He stepped quickly to the door, wetting 
his finger and holding it up. Yes, from the east- 
ern quarter it came, and the air softened as it felt 
its influence. All that night Abram Weeks passed 
between his daughter’s bed and the door of the 
boat-house, watching the wind and the warm rain 
that came down in sheets of water. As the light 
came to aid his vision, he ran down to the shore 
and strained his eyes out over the frozen surface. 
Surely the ice looked thinner and small air-holes 
were ominously appearing here and there. All 
day the rain fell and the east wind softened the 
ice and worked it into rifts and cracks, until at 
the twilight time it broke up with a sounding re 
port and was borne to the right and left and 
tossed into all manner of fantastic forms by the 
action of wind and wave. But the strangest freak 
that was played in that February thaw was the 
lifting of five hundred fat and juicy oysters bodily 


out of the bed of the rich John Foster, of Foster 
town, carrying them down, and, when directly over 
the bed of Abram Weeks, this novel ice-sledge brok« 
in two, depositing them then and there as nicely as 
if done by hands; and the next morning Abram 
Weeks went down on his knees in the bottom of 
his old batteau and raised his voice to heaven yet 
once again in the cry: “My God! forgive me; 
for Thou art better far to me even than I had 
asked |” 

But Foster, of Fostertown, was loth to part thus 
with his property, and brought the case before the 
Justice of the Peace, showing that the oyster-bed 
of Abram Weeks wae, contrary to law, partially 
in the channel; but the man of law decided that 
Providence knew best what was to be in the 
matter, and would not interfere with His decrees. 
So Weeks kept his oysters and Juliana and “the 
Prince” grew well and fat and enjoyed life as any 
other two such careless and happy creatures might. 

Reader, this is an “ ower true tale,” brightened, 
perhaps, by a touch or two of imagination te color 
the picture, but the main incidents are absolutely 
correct. H.S§. A. 


LOVE'S GREETING. 


WEET, the roses soon shall be 
S Breathing low, my love, for thee; 

Sweet, the violets even yet 
Murmur, “I will not forget.” 


Sweet, the clover-tops shall spread 
Pillows for thy queenly head, 
And the buttercups shall twine 
Garlands for thy brow and mine. 


Girt by lilies, white and gold, 
Still shall we our joys unfold, 
Living in love’s languid spell 
All the dreams that poets tell. 


Leaf and bud shall stoop to kiss 
Pain into a perfect bliss, 
And the laurel’s green and gold 
Green shall be when love is old. 
JouHN INGLESANT. 


THe wish to succeed is an element in every un- 
dertaking without which achievement is impossi 
ble. The ambition to succeed is the mainspring 
of activity, the driving- whee! of industry, the spur 
to intellectual and mora! progress. It gives energy 
to the individual, enthusiasm to the many, push 
to the nation. It makes the difference between a 
people who move as a stream and a people who 
stand like a pool. 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S PARLOR. 


“(’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted 


Hi 


ITHIN a few doors of my lodging in New 
York, in a large, old-fashioned house, 
lived, until a short time ago, a Mr. Bev- 
ington, whose acquaintance I made in a casual 
way during the settlement of an estate of which 
he was an executor and in which I, myself, was 
concerned as legal adviser. Something in the 
man attracted me strongly, and although at first 
he did not respond very cordially to my neigh- 
borly advances, when his reserve was once over- 
come I found him a most intelligent and enter- 
taining gentleman of highly cultivated tastes and 
a mind well-stored with information. Bevington 
occupied his large house alone, and, as far as | 
could see, received no other visitors and was, with 
the exception of myself, entirely without friends, 
though, as I learned lately from acquaintan- 
ces of his, he had been, until about two years 
before—at which time he had suddenly Jost his 
wife and two children by an accident while tray- 
eling in Switzerland—a prominent and popular 
member of New York society. 

At the beginning of our acquaintance, his mel- 
ancholy disposition seemed to me the natural 
result of such a bereavement as he had suffered, 
and this also sufficiently explained his solitary 
mode of life and disinclination for society. 

As our friendship ripened, however, instead of 
becoming more cheerful or resigned with the lapse 
of time, as was natural, his character seemed to 
grow even more gloomy, and at times his depres 
sion became so great that it suggested to me the 
approach of melancholia. In spite of his evident 
effort to shake off his fits of deepondency by read- 
ing, study, and discussion of matters of general 
interest, he continued to become more restless, 
nervous, and silent, and as even to me he had 
always been exceedingly reserved about his per- 
sonal and family affairs, I could only speculate 
on the reasons of his unceasing gloominess and 
more than ever suspected mental disease, Strange 
enough, as his taciturnity and abstraction increased, 
he seemed to be more than ever desirous of com- 
panionship and conversation, and even suggested 
once that I should leave my bachelor quarters and 
come to his house to live. Although I did not 
doubt the sincerity of his offer, I could see that 
he was somewhat relieved by my declining on the 
ground that we might wear out our friendship if 
we saw too much of each other. He smiled slightly 
at the intentional absurdity of my objection and 
did not renew the proposition. My real ground 
for not accepting his offer was that the gloominess 
and silence of the house and the deepening melan- 


choly of my friend were too depressing to me. 
This did not, however, lessen the number or length 
of my visits to his house, where I sometimes spent 
hours together looking over his fine collection of 
rare books and art treasures, which were kept in 
the parlor, a handsome, high-ceiled room, extend- 
ing through the entire depth of the house from front 
to back. This room had been arranged and deco- 
rated by hia wife, and he, himself, although much 
of his time was spent in it, was careful not to 
change or disturb in any way her tasteful handi- 
work. This was the only evidence, as far as | 
could ever discover, that he had not altogether 
forgotten the existence of his family; for never 
did be in any way make the most distant allusion 
to them. 

Whenever I entered this parlor, no matter in 
how cheerful a mood I might be—and | am a man 
sufficiently gifted with animal spirits to resist 
ordinary depressing influences—I inwardly felt 
myself become sober and thoughtful, and the feel- 
ing continued to increase as long as | remained. 
I do not believe I could have laughed or shouted 
for a handsome reward while in it; I never felt 
inclined to try, however, and might, by a violent 
effort, have done so, but certainly without any 
genuine enjoyment of my forced hilarity. This 
effect of the room upon me was so merked that | 
spoke casually of it to Bevington several times, 
but he always evaded or ignored the subject with 
something like impatience. 

Three or four times when alone in this room 
the vague feeling that some one had entered 
silently took possession of me strongly, but in 
satisfying myself that it was not so, the feeling 
passed off and I thought no more of it. 

One warm afternoon in June I had been occu- 
pying time, more than my mind, for an hour or 
so, in listleasly turning over a portfolio of fine 
etchings that had belonged to Bevington’s wife, 
while waiting for him. The warmth of the after- 
noon and the silence, made more perceptible and 
soporific by the subdued buzz of insects in the 
sunny garden, on which the large, open windows 
of my neighbor's parlor opened, soon overcame 
my languid interest in the etchings, and, sinking 
back into the soft arm-chair in which I was sitting 
I resigned myself to drowsy musings. After a 
few moments’ indulgence in my reverie, I became 
—at first dimly, soon distinctly—conscious of the 
presence of some one in the room and quietly 
moving about behind my chair. In a few mo- 
ments Bevington came into my range of vision 
and, with a deep sigh, sank into a divan opposite me. 
Something strange in his appearance attracted my 
attention—not the pallor and thinness of his face, 
for of late he had been more than ever unhappy 
and restless, and had spoken several times of his 
inability to sleep soundly—but an indescribable 
change had come over his expression. His man- 
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ner, too, was unusual. Instead of his habitual How long this situation lasts I cannot tell; 


quiet greeting to me when we met, he appeared | am indistinctly aware of lapses of consciousnes: 
to be entirely unconscious of my presence, although | on my part, during which Bevington, still silent 
he looked fixedly toward me, not at me, several | moves restlessly but noiselessly about on the divan 
myself, seemed to be unable or alto-| atill apparently unconscious of my presence, whic! 


times. 


MY NEIGHBOR'S PARLOR, 


gether disinclined to speak to him, although my| from some feeling that I cannot or do n 
habit when with him was to keep up an animated | try to analyze myself, I do not make known t 
flow of conversation, latterly more of a monologue, | him. Still, I am quite sufficiently myeelf to fee 
and to insist on his attention to what I said. uncomfortable at the unusual situation of affairs 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S PARLOR. 


and to notice that the twilight is coming on. As 
the light fades, an uneasy, creepy feeling takes 
possession of me, and as | am feebly getting up 
resolution to speak and break the spell that seems 
to be over both of us, the door opens behind me, 
and I hear a smothered exclamation, in which | 
clearly recognize Bevington’s voice, but, to my 
wonder, behind me. In an instant more Beving- 
ton strides between me and the divan and halts 
in front of the figure, that has now risen and 
stands facing him, and who, to my utter bewilder- 
ment, is alao Bevington himself. The Bevington 
who has last entered, after standing mutely face to 
face for a moment with the other, turns, frowning 
deeply, with an expression of anger and at the 
same time distreas on his face—turns suddenly, 
and on walking toward the door sees me, who 
have also risen to my feet for the first time. 

For a moment we do net speak, until Beving 
ton, grasping my arm, after glancing in an irreso- 
lute and undecided way from me to the other 
Bevington, whose figure looms up, silent and mo- 
tionlees in the growing darkness, asks me, with 
his usual quiet tone, but evidently exercising 
strong self-control, if I had seen anything unusual 
in theroom. At length I find my voice and stam- 
mer out: 

“Which of them is you? What does this 
mean ?” 

“Mean?” says Bevington, still endeavoring to 
control himself; “it means that I am a miserable 
wretch, whose life is made one long torture by 
that devil in my own shape”—pointing to the 
now almost invisible and still motionless figure in 
the deep shadow. “Until now, excepting on one 
other occasion, it has always appeared to me 
alone, but since you have seen it I must unburden 
my soul of its horrible history or go mad. My 
wife and children were killed by no accident; 
they were murdered; but I could not tell the truth 
that was so like a lie. No, their awful death was 
the work of that murderous fiend;”’ again he 
pointed to the corner, where now the dim outline 
of the immovable figure was only faintly visi- 
ble. 

The increasing wildness of Bevington’s manner 
alarmed me, and having somewhat recovered from 
my bewilderment, [| endeavored, with some suc- 
cess, to calm him and induce him to sit down and 
continue the disclosure he had begun. In sub- 
stance it was about as follows: 

The house in which we were had been left him 
by a distant relative shortly after his marriage, 
and aince then he had occupied it with his family. 
For several years he had noticed the subduing in- 
fluence of the room upon him, as I had done, but 
attributed it to its rather sombre appearance and 
size and his own imagination. One afternoon, 


about four years before the time of this story, on | 
entering the room in which his wife was seated | 


reading quietly, he saw, or thought he saw, a man 
seated opposite her, who on close inspection bore 


a moat startling resemblance to himself. Uttering 
an exclamation of surprise, he advanced toward 
the figure, which suddenly vanished. His wife, 
who had risen on his entrance, observing his atar- 
tled expression, asked him the reason of his un- 
usual manner and if he had spoken to her. As it 
was evident to him that she had not seen the 
stranger, he made some explanation and did not 
allude to the matter again, though he was some- 
what annoyed at what appeared to him then a 
trick of his imagination, and even consulted a 
physician as to hia pbysical condition, without 
entering into the detaiis of the occurrence. The 
physician had assured him that there was no 
evidence of ill-health, mental or physical, in his 
case, and he had ceased to think of the matter, 
when about two months after the first appearance 
of his double he saw him again under almost ex- 
actly the same circumstances. This time the shock 
was greater than on the first occasion, but atill be- 
lieving that the apparition was a subjective phe- 
nomenon, he concluded that he needed change of 
scene, and made preparations for a tour in Europe 
with his family. Business affairs, however, de- 
tained him longer than he expected, and he had 
almost concluded to defer the tour until the fol- 
lowing year, when hie persecutor, for so he was 
beginning to regard his double, appeared again in 
the same room, where he was alone at the time, 
and seating himself in a chair near by, remained 
long encugh for him to examine the apparition 
closely and assure himself that he was awake and 
in full possession of his senses, when, seized with 
a sudden terror, he rushed from the room, leaving 
his double in possession. 

More than ever alarmed at his condition, for on 
maturer consideration he continued to think that 
the cause of this strange affair was in himself, he 
hastened his preparations for a long stay in Eu- 
rope, and eailed before any more visitations or 
hallucinations, as he almost forced himself to 
think them, occurred. 

For nearly two years he traveled through Eu- 
rope with his family, and, freed from his perse- 
cutor or his visions, he could not determine fully 
which, he rapidly recovered his customary health 
and spirits. 

While crossing the Simplon Pass one quiet sum- 
mer afternoon, with his wife and children, at a 
part of the road that ran along the edge of a clifi 
several hundred feet high, the guide, who was 
leading the horses, called his attention to several 
rocks and bowlders that had recently fallen from 
the mountain side and were lying in the road 
about a hundred feet ahead of the carriage, telling 
him that it would not be safe to pass until the way 
was cleared. He went forward at once to assist 
the guide, and while engaged rolling the stones 
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away they were startled by a sudden scream of 
terror, and turning toward the carriage he saw a | 
man, whom he recognized as his old tormentor | 
and double, furiously lashing the struggling horses 
and dragging their heads toward the precipice. 
Before he and the guide could reach the spot, wife, 
children, horses, and carriage, with the man or | 
devil who had caused the catastrophe, all had dis- 
appeared over the almost perpendicular precipice. 

The guide, after staring for some moments in 
stupid, open-mouthed amazement at the spot where | 
the carriage had last been seen, suddenly seized 
him by the throat, and, charging him with the 
murder, declared his intention of handing him 
over to justice in the nearest town. Even then, 
through all his horror, the danger of his own | 
situation and the impossibility of proving his 
innocence struck him with full force, and, with 
the energy of a man desperate and fighting for | 
his life, he pushed the guide backward to the edge | 
of the precipice, and, after a short, fierce struggle, 


over it. 
How he reached the little village of M—— he | 





The mental effect of the terrible shock gra 
ually leasened, and ‘ Time, the healer,” was doi 
his beneficent work of obliteration, when one da 
after an uneasy night, during which vague presen| 
ments and forebodings, mingled with melancho! 
recollections, had prevented his sleeping, hisdoub|: 
appeared again in the room in which we were, an 


|}all his grief and rage were reawakened by th 


visitation, After this its appearance became mor 
and more frequent, until lately he had hard; 
passed a day without seeing it, always, until to 
day, when alone Instead of becoming accus 
tomed to his uncanny visitor, his horror and 


| hatred of it had constantly increased, and yet he 
/could not bring himeelf to confide in any one, 


and even dreaded its becoming visible to others; 
for mixed with his terror of the thing was a 
strange feeling of shame that he should be perse 
cuted in this groteeque manner by himself, as it 
were, that was almost as strong as his dread and 
loathing of it. 

During this narrative, which I have condensed 
and moderated materially, Bevington had become 








did not remember, but after several days of what more and more wild in his manner, giving way at 
seemed to him now a condition of dull lethargy | times to uncontrollable grief and at others glaring, 
and indifference to everything, even his own | with fiercely clenched hands, grinding teeth, and 
griefs, the full realization of his unfortunate and threatening gestures, toward the corner where the 
dangerous situation dawned upon him gradually, | still silent and invisible counterfeit of himself had 
and feeling the necessity of making some expla-| last been seen, for the room was now in almost 
nation to clear himself of suspicion before the | total darkness. The latter part of his story was 
bodies should be found, he gave the doctor—who | well-nigh shrieked, with exaggerated and violent 
had been in close attendance on him, although he, | gesturea, and at the end of it he suddenly turned 
himeelf, did not realize at all that he was ill and | sharply around, and with a roar of rage rushed or 
had feebly wondered at his—the doctor’s—assiduity, | rather threw himeelf at his persecutor. 
the following account of the disaster, which he| His cries and curses continued, and after in vain 
afterward corroborated before a magistrate and | trying to contro) his furious struggles, I summoned 
which subsequently appeared in the papers on | the servants, ordered them to bring in lights, and 
both sides of the Atlantic: call a physician. When the lights were brought 
While walking along the road, somewhat in Bevington wasatil] struggling where I had left him, 
advance of the carriage, he told the doctor, | to all appearances futilely trying to grapple with 
some Alpine roses above him on the mountain | some one and screaming in a fury of baffled rage. 
side had attracted his attention, and, climbing| With the assistance of the two men-servants, | 
up the acclivity to gather them for his wife, he | with difficulty secured him, and on the arrival of 
detached several loose rocks and bowlders, which, | the doctor he was locked into an unoccupied room 
falling on the road in front of the horses, terrified | and a guard placed over him. He continued to 
them so much that they became uncontrollable, | rage violently for nearly two weeks, and then sud 
and in trying to turn them back in the narrow | denly died. 
way, dragged the carriage, with its occupants and | During his confinement I made the moat minute 
the guide, who was vainly struggling to drag | and careful examination of the parlor in which 
them back from the precipice, over the edge. He | these events had occurred without finding the 
deecribed the spot. The bodies were found and | slightest clew to the myatery. 
buried in the little town near which the supposed, 1 have never been able to convince myself that 
accident had happened. | I was not dreaming on that memorable afternoon, 
As no suspicion attached to him, he was free | and that after Beviogton’s entry had aroused me 
after the funeral—and, almost insane from | his strange behavior and narrative might not have 
sorrow at the loss of his wife and daughters, to | been the result of the hallucinations of an already 
whom he was deeply attached, came home at once totturing intellect, unsettled by the shock of the 
to New York and shut himself up, to live an | awtul catastrophe in the Alps, and which curi 
ously coincided and chimed in with my dream 
| On the other hand, so real did the events seem, 
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almost solitary life, feeling altogether unfitted for 


business or society. 
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COCA.—WHAT IS COCAINE? 


and so earnest were Bevington’s grief and anger, 
that I cannot rid myself, by any means, of the be- 
lief that everything connected with the incident 
waa not real and true. 

When the lights were brought into the room on 
the night of Bevington’s disclosure, I was col- 
lected enough to notice in the angle in which 
the motionless, silent figure had stood, a tall vase, 
filled with spreading peacock plumes and various 
other ornamental objects, so grouped that to an 
excited imagination, in the dim, imperfect light 
of the deepening twilight, they might easily have 
been mistaken for a human figure. 

After Bevington’s death the house was closed, 
and has remained silent and unoccupied ever 
since, “GartTH.” 


COCA.—WHAT IS COCAINE? 


PTVHE discovery that cocaine will produce local 
anesthesia, or insensibility to pain, is next 
in importance to the discovery of the prop- 

erties of ether. Cocaine has of late been used in 

important operations upon the eye; thir, and es- 
pecially its recent employment to allay the pain 
in the terrible disease under which the illustrious 


patient, General Grant, has suffered so long, have | 


given it unusual prominence, To meet the popular 
desire to know something of this agent, we give 
an account of the plant from which cocaine is de- | 
rived. The earliest European travelers in Peru | 
mention the use by the natives of a leaf, which | 
they chewed to produce a stimulating effect similar | 
to that of opium. The leaves, known as coca, are | 
from aehrub which bears the same native name | 
and is cultivated in Huanuco and other mountain- 
ous provinces in the Peruvian Andes, which have 
an altitude of two to five thousand feet above the 
sea, The shrub reaches the height of six or eight | 
feet, and has thick, evergreen leaves. The atruc- | 
ture of the flower would not allow the plant to be | 
placed in any of the families already established, 
and a separate one was made for it. ‘The name of | 
the genus is Erythroxylon, which means red-wood, | 
several of the apecies, natives of tropical countries, ; 
having wood of a red color. The specific name of | 
the Peruvian species is that given to it by the) 
natives, hence its scientific name is Erythrorylon | 
oca. In its relationship, the shrub is nearest to 
the flax and the geranium families, The shrub 
is cultivated in a rude manner by the natives, who 
raise the young plants from the seeds to form plan- 
tations, known as Coca/s. In from three to five 
years from planting, the shrubs afford a gathering 
of leavee, and afier that a picking: is made an- 
nually, The leaves are mature when they break 
on being bent. They are dried on platforms or 
on a portion of ground made smooth by stamping. 
The leaves, when dry, are packed in bales of about 


eighty pounds, which are covered by a coarse cloth 
made by the natives. In this form it is an impor- 
tant article of domestic traffic in Peru, and recently 
it has been sent to this country and to Europe in 
considerable quantities. The wholesale value of 
the leaves is from one dollar to one dollar and 
fifty cents per pound. In Peru, the use of coca is 
very general, especially among the natives. The 
; leaves, mixed with lime, are chewed and the saliva 
swallowed, the individual remaining quiet the 
while. As the enjoyment of the coca occurs four 
times each day and each time requires at least 
| half an hour, it causes no little interruption to 
work and to travel. The effects of coca are said 
to be most pleasurably intoxicating, and those who 
become addicted to its use rarely abandon it. It 
| is claimed that by the use of coca the Peruvians 
|can perform a great amount of labor in the mines 
and as porters, in carrying loade, upon very little 
|food. The active principle, cocaine (not “ cocoa 
| ine,” as sometimes incorrectly written), has been 
|separated. The process is expensive and the pro- 
| duct small, hence the price has been very high 
the salts of cocaine having been sold at over a 
dollar a grain. In view of the probable increased 
demand for coca, it would be proper for our De- 
partment of Agriculture to consider the possibility 
of succesafully cultivating the shrub within our 
own territory.—American Agriculturist, 


Tue IMaGrnation,—The culture of the imagi- 
nation is worthy of a more prominent place in 
the training of youth than it has ever yet re 
ceived. We must regard it, not merely or chiefly 
in its intellectual capacity or as a promoter of 
good taste and refinement, but asa moral and ethi- 
cal educator. We should take care that the ideals 
they form are noble, the desires they cherish are 
pure, the examples they look up to are sound and 
true, the heroes and heroines they admire are wor- 
thy of respect. This can be done only through a 
loving sympathy and a tender care that provides 
for, not crushes, their eager and ardent enthusi- 
asme. The examples we set them, the companions 
we find for them, the books we furnish them, the 
moral atmosphere in which we place them, should 
all combine to purify and ennoble their imagin- 


| ings, and, throu_h them, to enrich and exalt their 


lives. If we neglect those things or leave them to 
chance influences, no amount of effort to control 
their actions, to regulate their words, even to form 
their habits, can compensate. It is what each one 
aspires to become that will form the great motive- 
power to decide what he may become. 


LApIes sometimes forget that jewelry and 
profuse ornaments are no evidence of refine- 
ment, but rather tokens of vulgarity and want of 
taste. 
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JANET’S FORGERIES. and only a girl, the youngest seven—and no pr 
a STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS vision, it was a black look-out indeed. 
For Charlie Lloyd was not a genius. He ha 
CHAPTER I. not even audacity, which does almost as we 
1} IND He painted very nice pictures, true to nature; b 
y Nothing else would have mattered much, who on earth is satisfied with nature? One mig! 
but he was blind—hopelessly blind as well ofler people uncooked meat, 


lle was an artist, and had caught cold while out Christmas came and the ready money was gon: 
sketching. Inflammation had set in—gone to his There were some pictures in the studio, but n 





“1 WILL NOT APOLOGIZE POR MY INTRUSION,” HE SAID.” | 40. 


eyes; and it was as if a dead wall had been built! any finished; however, finished or not, they must 
right across his path of life. | go. They packed them up and sent them to Mr 

Ten years later it might have mattered less, for | Lioyd’s picture-dealer, with a note to say they 
the children would have been “out of hand ;” but | would be willing to take a low price, as the pic 
now, with six of them—the eldest but nineteen | tures were unfinished, and they were the last they 
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JANET’S 


would ever be able to send a touch of tragedy 
unet thought they would feel She added she 
would be hay ny rend meof her own draw ny 
r their approva ind awaited their orde wit 
e calm confidence of one who has not tl 
ea ot the ! ex ence 
! t 
Incredl ‘ it cor ie 


ind Scene’ 1 Morning W y M 
( ari l vi ‘ ry fy uf p 
re ure ' ‘ preset 
They a » De i H ] vad that the wre 
nable at } t er an order, a rade 
very bad | 1 larg 
nd 
Janet «# ne etter it é } 1 
Mother, the } re com back Pir 
won't have the \ t in the world are we 
Won't hav e! Whatever do they me 
| don't know ! | don’t know a dread! 
ita dreadiu think f!’’ and she started up 
distracted 
Jack w Kneeling or i chair, his elbow we 
on the table and Lnews} aper be fore hin Don’ 
in away, Jenny; stop a moment Chere’s some 


hing here. Lister ‘To artists.— Wanted, pic 


ires for exportation Price must be moderat 
Apply, Moses & Co., Borough.’ ” 

O Jack ! let me see—how providentia What 
1 magnificent opening! Oh! I am so thankf 
Forexportation! Why, they'll want dozet Let's 


write at once; or perhaps we had better go, and 


know all 


then we can see them and get to 
itand buy the canvasses 


tremendous 





tion was 
happy 


but, my dear, it’s hardly the thing.’ 


“Oh! with Jack it will be all right, mother; 


besides, we shall really not have to mind ‘the 


thing’ any more 
So Janet and Jack went, and they found “ the 


Borough ;” then they turned out of that, and up a 


court found “ Moses & Co 
Who 


Talk about the improvement of taste! 


ever will buy all the tea-trays, wax flowers, gor 


yeous timepieces which these warehouses contain 
sa puzzle 
hey were ushered into a little back office t 


interview the buyer 
Pictures?” said he, shortly. ‘ Yes, well, I'll 
ust look at them I can tell at a glance whether 


hey will do for us He seemed very rude and 


abrupt; butif they had only known how tired the 
poor man W as of pictures 
There,” said Jane picking out two of her 
father’s and putting them up with some pride 
ley were so Infinils better than those in the 
roon) 
They all looked them a minute the mar 
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d btleas lost in admiration | the rir 
looked round, smiling, but there I idmi 
tion tk e seen; the man n t ved ! 
. re } } 
| ana s 
I> 
I rere i} r t 
e wor i I wa l I 
vA 1 Wal i | ew 
wv I 
' 
Phen I dare me 
ry \ ’ , the 
i ere W t 
Tha ean't matte | 
woman Il cariet K Il grout ur 
( tome! Ke i e Cal wants 
cover y t re to I t the b ] 
well ¢ 1 ny ' f 
we ec i} pienty 1 imi 
I ta range UT iln t! i vt r 
we 1 be a great improvement, would a1 intalr 
Ww Wi ata yv rpr ce * 
I th ht three ineas é id, n King 
14K LO mut 
Ihe man shook his head Forty-eight shi 
ws l ir price, ar 1 we neve give a penny! re 
{ { vt v 
The r and brother OK Ap x1oOu teaci 
tne but forty-e ht shillings was better thar 


nothing ; it was rather a queer price, though. 


You find your own canvases ‘ id t man 
sharply 
Of course { 
‘You had better sign them—n your ow! ‘ 
name, of course: beside i ly’s name wouldn f 
a s n them er lel me ¢ ir St mal 


} 


med hims¢ 


lf Me ntague 


Matthew—nm 





call yourself Black: no per 
hardly do just after White 
Mark Barrett 


¢ 


haps Black would 


Say—er—er— Barrett Don’t for 


’ 


get, and bring ’em in next week rty-eight shil 


linge and find your own canvases 
You want more than one, then? It 
the thing to do the same subject twice 


s hardly 
The man looked herrified at such unbusiness 
like ideas ; 
sam pie— forty-¢ 
like them y 
alike 


Oh 


‘Iv’s a dozen I’m ordering, just for a 


rht shillings a dozen! andif | 


have to do dozens and dozens al! 


CHAPTER II 


\| ARCH Haverstock Hil! Ss} w-day mong 
L thea t Carriages, criti 1 we ressed 


people g ng m al { 
\ rising A me 2. rre wa 
king t wn pic res be € e rrival <¢ 
v ors Wi tha livine disconte whict 
mately ver ( ul I Dy il fla ed 
yr arti 
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Some ladies, came in—people he knew quite 
well aud had sent cards to, but he couldn’t for the 
life of him remember their names, He tried to 


make up for it in “ gush.’ 


So glad to see you. 
How kind of you te come.” 

‘Not at all; delighted! Dear, dear, how very 
nice!" and the elder lady put up her glasses 
“ What very fine picture! Worthy of Millais, 
I declar 


Mark Barrett went red, not with gratification 
it waa a portrait of a provingial. mayor, and he 
had not put his best work into it, ag he ought to 
have d 

More people came in; among others, seme 
friends of the mayor, Llow dg you da, M: 
Barrett? very bappy to meet you again, siz, Saw 
you last in our council chamber. You remember 
me, Mr, Alderman Whitley, sir., Now let's have | 
® look at our worthy mayor. Very good, very 
goad 5 | like him, isn’t at, my dear?’ turning 
to his wilt Kh ?”’ 

‘Well, i ike him in the face, * waid the little 
woman, doubtully, * but I think myself that the 
waistcoat ttons are a trifle too amall,” 

“So they are, ao they are, , Trust. a. woman, for 


telling you your faulty, Mr. Barrett, eh? 

A city man came up to him, “d oould baye 
picked up one of your pictures for an old song 
the. other, day, Mr, Barrett,” in a loud, cheerful 
voice, as Mit was a good joke that all the reom 
would like to hear—and perhaps they did, 

“Indeed ! what was that?” 

“River scene; bridge, mountains, old woman 
ip scarlet cloak. I should have bought it, being 
yours, only the frame was such a gitucrack 
atlas 

“You are mistaken, I never did such a thing 
in my life, 

‘It had your name on, I’m perfectly certain,” 

"What were they asking for it 2’ 

“ Five-and-twenty shjllings.”’ 

“You must be mistaken,” in deep disgust. 

“Very well; if you don’t, believe, me, yan can 
look for yourself, . 1 have, the addresa,in my 
pocket 

Mark was so much annoyed that the very next 
day, he made a pilgrimage,to the city, , He deter 
mined to get to the bottom of the mystery,,. Most 
likely it was a name that was something like his; 
but it might be a forgery, in which case he would 
have the fellow punished. He found the picture- 


dealer’s—at least, it; wasn’t 4 picture dealer's, it | 


was a draper’s--and there, sure enough, among 
oleographs and rubbish of all, sorte, were thtee 
picturer, fearful things, signed “ Mark Barrett.” 
However, the shopman directed him to Moses & 
Ca, Borough 
He hurried on there; it was dinner-time, be- 
tween twelve and one; only a boy in charge, 


That was fortunate; he got the address without 


any trouble—Mias Janet Lloyd, Ivy Cottage, Hox 
ton, Surrey. 


\ woman, after all What pests those wome 


” 


are | 
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; pte ag lll put in the bridges while y 
rt follow with the old woman. We n 


hurry along. If we don’t get these off to-nig! 


we shall be in a fix for money to-morrow. 

Well, never mind, Jinney;: don’t let’a worr 
more than we cao hel; Do you think this 
woman will do‘ 

“ Ye—es; put plenty olor on and smooth 
down well Whatever w the public do with 
out.‘ Mark Barrett's’ worka of art? I do hat 
calligg myself ‘ Mark Barre signing the name 
A corner, as the door pened 

She didn’t turn roun he was too busy—unti 
their litthe servant id Mr. Mark Barrett 


please, In ise 


} 


Poor, white, ove Jane dre pped her | 


lette, “ butter side’ dow: he only decent carpe 
in the house, as she turned, horror-struck, to fac 
a. gentleman—-a Mark Barrett in the fleah. Curly 
headed and blue eyed certainly, but ferocious. SI 
simply coyld not speak for a moment. 

kiven Jack was speechless; he turned very re 
and tried to atand in front of the pietures with tl 


nawe op, but as there waa a whole row of then 


all alike, the feat was beyond his powers, 

Mark had come straight down from London it 
ja furious.rage. Every “ pot-boiler’’ he had seen 
of poor Jynet’s only made him more angry. 

He marched into the house as soon as the door 
was qpened ; it was quite possible such a persor 
as that might lock him out; however, the Littl 
servant wag evidently not up to it, and moat fort: 
nately, showed him into the very room where the 

forgeries, were going on 
There was the fictitious “ Mark Barrett’ hersel! 


| +yeaugid \red-handed, literally red-handed; she 


had been signing the name in vermilion, and th 

palette in falling had smeared her hands, Mark 
wag; rather taken aback as he looked at the pal 
tremblipg| culprit, with her great, horror-struck, 
dark eyes, le, looked at the row of wretched 
daubs, twelve of them all alike, and at Jack’s red 
face, Rhork trousers, and shrunken jacket, and his 
agonized attempts to hide the twelve staring 
Mark, Barretts.” 

But,t.wouldn’t do to give way to sentiment and 
have his judgment warped by a pretty face, like « 
British jurymaninia breach of promise case. The 
very thought made bim astern. 

“Iwill not apologize for my intrusion,” h 
said; ‘ford baye mo doubt you have some idea 
of, the cause of my visit 

Janet, who would have broken down at a kind 

| word, resented this unjust harshness. 
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JANET’S 


“Perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
um not aware that | have done anything so very 
wrong 
lack felt very angry Ile was longing to defend 
i sister, but couldn’t think of a telling BPE 
() to be a mat 1 cool elf-p essed ma 
Not done anything wrong, do you say idan 
re vi then norant f right ar Y ‘ i 
} to know tl u have committed the g est 
reery { i Know that itt i ‘ 
The Dn er } il em I 
very Cie@al wl cliol ‘ i \ 
‘ ed I ich 
y i « I n \ re 4 I a6 | 
er | ‘ e¢ il Waal er ‘ 
\ I uid rerly 
‘ I Bite, i w li ‘ | “ | r 
ri t y ! nlemy isly to Marl 
refer hn t ned wha i Py t 
nia | t ute tha didi happen 
ib ! l wi tl I nave i i 
ndred reatenil me loete re 
lf \ na I irc 
pl and Ww ‘ e hal war he twe ‘ 
John | wi WW 1 bave matter ver 
e, na t well-known name 
Inde 
Inthea “ W about vd f 
t - apoyo that my 4 é er we 
know! d ire aware 
lndee Il never had the pled re ¢ hea 
{t before 
Indeed he really was surprised dd on 
uch flattered 
No, reall isn't it irprising ? ud Jack 
rudely his clumsy way of defending his sister 
Mark « red up t he waa obliged accept 
the extinguisher. ile couldn't explain what a 
great man he was [rom an artist's point of view 


said he, w liing to be 


‘Well, 
the 


MAaAgDADIMOUR, 


“ance oflense has been committed in ignor 


anc’ 4 will not prosecute this time, on condition 


that you immediately obliterate all these point 
ing to the twelve name and call in all the 
er—pictures you can possibly get hold of and re-sign 
them.’ 


Moses!” he sug 


Jack whiatled “Think of 


] 


1 don’t aupy e the people who buy them will 


like that,” said Janet They've got a trade for 
‘Mark Barretts,’ they 4 I don’t know what t 


do. Whatever shall we do, Jack 

There was a despairing ring about the voice 
that atruck Mark. She turned to him again If 
you would ] j ] en | ofl this a zen it wouid 
give us time 

‘Not another picture You have done me i 


Will you wait ju 


consult my father lle was a 
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painter himself, but last winter he became blind. 


hat’s the reason we have had do all thie,” ahe 
aaid, ait y 
al | ‘ sharply hia little key gave a 
clue t hie Ww it 1 lio it he could hardly 
beley it ve { wa diftierent tror his idea 
Iles al pened the door { } 1 W ‘ 
rione w bac 
The ere W im awkward | ‘ ack, with 
| I il in} Ke I ked ¢ Lie W 1OW 
Hle | { ent " elt ‘ brut 
v= at they = 
bie ‘ I these ft I 
I Ww i A ‘ 
, VV he work night 
pre ¢ 
) a et he " ird shel 
( e help We've it el to live 


1 ey et eep wi . I inbecom 
it i ‘ 
M re shocked a distreased, Mark 
| | { t 4 pr ct 
ra ¢ 1 I t Ww tuff 
\ ! ’ n chil 
eX] sine Ja iN 
Are ere ne chi en 

x ind ‘ ind f her , #aY I 


ilone 

t ! \ i woul it ¥ 1 Knew everything 
{am ver rry very rry, indeed I didn’t 
KNOW Al t y et Qt course L cannot pos 
Diy jet y r siater ge n ual! my name but if 
i Ww te me all, perhay | can hel; you a 

f 

I Janet came back into the room very grave 
ind sad Mark's heart smote him painfully He 
vowed he wouldn’t lose sight of this poor family 
Janet a gized humbly for the mistake she had 


made, eaid how sorry her father was to hear of it 





’ 
ind he would like to see Mr. Barrett for a few 
minutes, 

\ few week later, when the Academy was get 
ting stale, the town | and wearisome, Mark Bar 
rett felt it was really hia duty to get a little coun- 
ry esketchit before the spring tints quite faded 
Lwa 

4 day or two later, and he found himself look- 
ing out of a farm-house window not far from Ivy 
Cot e, and wondering if he might venture to 
Ca The country rather dull without any one 

peak 1 healthy grave Sydney Smith 
called t many day n fact, only a few 
} ! elapsed before he was chatting ¢ 

rly wi Mr. Lioyd ilking art, nay hop,” 
yul-refre ne tk e ex-artiat ! gh so tedi 

{ t Philistine 

M Llovd was » delighted to meet with a 
brother of the brush again that he became juite 
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his own unfinished 
‘You know, Janet 


a fashion, but she can’t do good enoug! 


confidential, told him about 


work, and what a pity it was. 


can paint 


work j besides, I am afraid these wretched 

things she se« to be doing now won't have im 

proved her sty le. You've seen them, of 

Tell irtist, are they really very 

bad ? 

Those iw were certainly rather—rather 

crude, | rhaps she has nething better in 

ould like to eee what she 


hand 
if you thin light venture 


give her a few hints, you Know 


a k ¥ very much. | m ire we 
greatly indebted to you for your forbs nce a 
gether t e into the next room and te me 
what f their work.’ 

Mar ‘ rprised to nd | t Dea 
strange mild remark 

wees be a touch of indigestion,” he impa 
tiently himeelf; but he couldn’t help feel 


ing it wa ment that would stand out in his 


life when held Janet’s nervous hand in his for 


a second, and she glanced up at him with proud 
shame 
For range ilong the wall were twelve more 


like the othera—twelve ra f 


bridges, now in c 


pictures exactiy 
mountains, tweive urse of con 


twelve old women 


atructior I iwait yr their 
scarlet cloak 

*Sull t vy, I see, Miss Lloyd.” 

“She's always busy,” said her father, with a 
aigh. wish she could get out a little more 

not only for the sake of the fresh air, but | am 


sure if she ves not get more sketching from na 


ture her w vill deteriorate.” 


“Mr. Bar 


sible, father said 


rett will tell you that that is impos 


¢ 


in fun, half is 


Janet, half 


sarcasm 
Mark colors 
pos 


ia little. He could not deny that 


it was it le for anything in the painting 
ch worse; but he caught a faint little 
and Jack looked out of 


with longing eyes 


line to be n 


Janet, window 


sigh fror 


“T's a jolly afternoon,” hesaid. “I say, Jenny 
don’t you think we might drop it for once? 
There'll be such a breeze on Ripley Head.” 

Janet gave him a look 

“We see when we have done our work, 
Jack.” 


Sighing i little, but prodigiously Jack took 


up his brus gain 
“That s ‘never !’” he said 
will take 
Mark he ted a 


the professional ladder. 


“ These beasts 


moment before he descended 


to the | 


“If ¥ " allow me to help vou.” he said 
prese! t nk we might time tor a 
walk be isk. Iam very anxious to see Rip 


fand your father was kind enough 


ley Head 
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to aay you would show me the way,” looking 
Jack, “if Missa Lik 


ure of accompanying you 


“We shall be n t hay 


} 


allow me the plea 
looking at Janet. 
** but 


ry ve she said : 


i with these, 


can’t think of troublin 
aay Jack and | can fin in two or three hour 

But I enjoy nd | have nothing 
the world to do this afte ! Here, Jack, let 
me a palette. | with the trees,” 

\ month or tw Mark wouldn't have 
lieved it if he himself now, d 
ently working in tre he dozen, trving 
ingratiate hime vergrown boy, ar 
mancuvring for a a ‘‘ brage forgere 

The little maid em in some tea, ar 
they worked away cheerily Mr. Lloyd lookir 
in now and then, enjoyir he fresh life in tl 
house, 

When the sun was be ning visibly to sink 
and the last old w in was fitted with her red 
cloak, the young people got ready for their walk 


Janet, from some indetinable instinct, put or 


her most becoming, tl by ) means her new 
est, hat, and plucked some scarlet geraniums fi 


her neck, which burned bright against her black 
drese and pale face 
But 


Head, watching the sun quick 


atood on Ripley 


the 


horizon, long out of sight from the valleys, the 


not so pale As they 


ly sinking on 


reflection of the red and golden clouds wrapped 


the girl in a halo of glory 


“What a wonderfully beautiful creature!’ 


thought the artist, entranced with the “ effect.’ 
She was by no means beautiful, but be thought 
her so, which was enough It was sunrise for 


Janet, not sunset. 
Jac k had 


the steep side of Ripley Hea 


helped his sister dowr 


He was going t 


many a tin 
do a0 now, of course (even the biggest of brothers 


are not very “sharp” where their sisters are con 
cerned); but Mr 


and offered hia hand, and, 


Barrett happened to be nearer 


though Jack wa dear 


boy, there was, strange to say, something firmer 


and warmer and closer in tl 


is grasp. 
The mother, dulled perhaps by her troubles, 


was vexed with her daughter about this time 


She was so unreasonable She actually cried 


] 


not openly, but quietly and unseen, as she hoped 


because she could not have a new gown, and 


Janet was foolish enoug! spend a shilling on 
ribbons, which might have been much more profit 
ably apent on stockings 


But Janet's instinet was right. Though nothing 


on earth will sunder souls that are fast and firmly 
knit, the merest trifle will turn aside the firat in 
clination. Besides, to attr is a natural, healthy 


instinct, and to be attracted—why, no one would 


they didn’t like 
One day it dawned 


even pon Jack’s br« therly 


understanding that Janet was different somehow 


ih Rah 9 Stn ahaa 
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nd it wasn’t only the 


ybon at her wal 


They were painting, as usual, and, as was ne 


t unusual, Mr 
e bungling, well-meaning brother struck in 
You've been a 
Janet and 


irret{, especially tk me getting 


rdera and all that; but there’s one thing you’y 


ne that I don’t believe anybody’s noticed 
e, and that is, you’ve made a great alteration i: 
enny.”’ 

Nonsense, Jack, nothing of the kind r 


rat in, horrified as to what he would say next 


red as the geraniume 


er face almoat as 


Mark, standing by her, looked down on her, bit 


+ lip, and be yan to wish Jack would go out 

e room 
| know what I’m talking about,” said Jack 
with the calm « 
lering like a big bluebottle fly; she’s as hap; 


ind cheerful as anything now, and | know it 


i, because she’s so disappointed when you don’t 


Jack, be quiet—it’s all nonsense. Don’t be 


‘She was very down at first about the name, 


know, and Moses was very mad with her be 


t ne w ign ign ‘ Mark Barrett any 
‘ 
Of course not | shouldn’t think 
ng,” she { in passionately ifter a 
sid,” turning to Mark You may be re 
all never make eof your name 
Won't you e re rned “Dos iK “ 
was rather beginning to hope you would 
In wreate prise inet looked at him ne 
! In his eve ’ her drop hers 
Witl A ‘ 1d I h t ir 4 Ww 
le 
() m l } en ened a l 
I never tl i tha Here, I'l and 
me dinner lea mean You can come when 


ire ready.” \ A i 


neerity 18 the sure toucl 
1aracter The good and valuable ma 
e who strives to realize day by day his own asin 


e conceptions of true manhood l‘housands 


ibit what some one else ad 





iggiing to ex 
nires, to reach the popular standard, to be or ay 
pear to be respec tableand honorable but few make 
their aim to live thoroughly up to their own 
what is right and good 


gr¢ 
a 


ndividual convictions o 


Carlyle well says At all turns a man who will 
lo faithfully needs to believe firmly. If he have 
o ask at every turn the world’s suftrage, if he can 
not dispe nse with the world’s suffrage and make 
his own suffrage serve, he is a poor eye-servant, 


and the work committed to him will be misdone 


PIONATI 


yerapium in her re and 


Barrett was helping them, when 


awfully good friend to us, Mr 


nfidence of ignorance and blun 





just rouse 


JOHN 
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AFFECTIONATE JOHN BAILY 


when we 
Anthony teaching 
school for two dollara a week 


We were forcibly reminded of our own school 


ma’am days Well, it was a good discipline, and 
helped to make tough, cheery, heartsome women 
f though it wa mmewhat like the reason our 
lear mother used to give for whipping u “T do 
it because I love you.” 


In our girlhood 


spinning and weaving was our 


What if 


y hillside within 


employment trom May till November 
unches on the beautiful wor 


distance of the three windows of the 





meliing 
hird atory of the old country house, where 
we wrought from dawn to late twilight, did toss 
and wave and beckon and invite us 

What if the brook at its base did gurgle and 


le and tinkle and ripple and slide away softly 


into the meadows among the waving grasses, wink 


ing at us in the sunshiny places 


Junes, laden with flowers, like 


ed lovingly into our tanned 





and freckled face? or if the maple groves glowed 
in the glory of the hazy, golden, perfect days of 
Obetober 

They wooed in vain. Like the maiden in the 


ne day we must have broken somet! ing 





hie Nackie Perhaps we bevan » Dlos#OmM 
I , ri shifty American woman. We 
were so tired the monotony of going back and 
t! weary of the we EH! of the burzing 
whee e wicked click of the reel, that always 
cared us, like the tinale of Red Riding-hood scares 
reck leas tory-ioving children; weary ¢ Knots 
and cuts and har ind skeins and the sheepy 
d the flu tender rolls—that we really did 
do something 
We idied it out ourselves. We were not per- 


It would make us 


“trifling,” and it would unfit 


itted to read after bed-time. 


r the labors of the morrow. 


Our allowance of tallow candle more than took 





a that particular night; quite 1 little 


o bed on 


us t 


snip was left,so we hung a comforter over the 
window to darken it and crawled under the bed 
with the light and our books, Evalina and old 
Thaddeus of Wa w, to have a good 

lasted 


as long as the candle lasted, 


social time 
By waving the light 
» could keep the blaze from burning the 


it; 80 one hand waved while the other 


held open the book, 


Our good father was watchful, and, perhaps, 


out to the 
We were 


thirsty, and in an hour or two he came 
well for a drink. He called our name 
He called again We 


from sleep. Ile said he 


breathless answered as if 


thought he 


a 


saw a dim light, and wanted to know if we were 


r if he were mistaken 


awake 
Then the candle was put out, remorsefully, and 
we pretended th 


hardly fr 


il we were so sleepy that we could 


1 a reply. 


Oh! if he had known the hunger that we had 
for books and for reading! In those days matches 
were unknown, and if a light was put out it wa 
no trifle to light it again. 

And wil we lay there, with the book pre ed 


to our bos the tears softly coming to our relief 
we planne 


Why 
called the be 


we 


1? We 


aecholars in the district: 


not teach scho were 
loved 


t ich 


piace 


we 


children; we hated arithmetic; we could t 


and help pay a girl for spinning in our 
the 


John Wiggins had gone to England so suddenly 


There wa: teacher in Baily district since 


and we would try for his place 
Our father was not willing, but our des 
er was, and she soon coaxed 


step-mot! apa tog 
g 


his consent 


The next day we saddled “old Hanner,” and 
then put on our best pink calico dress and new, 
corded, white sunbonnet, and rode off, like Jack 
going to seek his fortune. Papa’s name was sufti 
cient guarantee with two of the directors, but the 
other one was the ruler in the district. He was 


working on the road, Mr. John Baily, and to him 


we went llis eyes were like the blue of tempered 


steel, but his face was kindly 

In answer his questions we replied that we 
could teach all the common brane hea, though we 
did hope no one would want to study arithmetic 
that we would teach for two dollars a week and 
boarde At this his proportions grew colossal 


Why only on 


received 


woman ip the township had ever 


two dollars a week, and she taught every 


d boarded herself! 





Saturday ar Chey always paid 
aman fr sixteen to twenty dollars a month 
that wa wages, and ‘cause he was a man 
They alw paid a woman—“ female,”’ he sai 
from seve ve cents up to one dollar and nine 
pence ever more than that, and then they 
“boarded theirselves.”’ 

Just hired girls, he said; they worked 
for seventy-five cents a week and hadn't no 
chance ive their clothes, like a teacher d 
A be to take that into consideration 
He di in for the stuck-up ! girls 
who fe bove musework and spinnin One 
was ! better nor another if her nds was 
whiter 

After leal of talking, in which we re 
members ‘ the time that we were a lady, the 
man rea make us what he called a prime 
offer, an e accepted, 

We we teach three months for four doll 
and a half per month; either board ourselves or 
work for i urd; teach every Saturday; give 
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gifta the last day of school, and be sure and m 
be “partial” to any one 
We obtained a good certificate for more than we 


Th 


man, who ha 


could teach without one estion asked us. 


examiner was a bashf gallant 
read some of our verse 
a Buttertly”’ 


We had not ts 


the 


in a late paper, “ Ode t 


and the “ Drooping Elm,’ 


suvht very many daya until one 


little dears, when toying with our curls a 


noon, lisped out | like you, but mamma don’t 


She says vou are too kind 


’ stuck-up,” 


So, then, we were bound to be folksy and me: 
these people on their own level, and the next day 
and henceforth, we went in our bare feet like 
they did, and wore our bonnet on our shoulder 
hanging by the strings We worked for our 


milked cows night and morning, like our 


did at h 


board 


Yankee father me 


churned ; ironed 


scrubbed; cooked; led quills for the loom: 
spooled whole webs { the women who wove; 
baked “ board cakes” before the fireplace for the 


dear old pioneer farmers, and one week, of even 


Ings we and gathered 


pper 


went out after sup] 


sheaves in the hillside fiels And we would g 


to mill with the boys ar girls and water the 
horses and do any kind work they did, only we 
could not pick Weene 

We got up clubs for newspapers in the district 
and told the young folks what were good booke t 
read; and we did re y make ourself one of 
them. 


It was a very pleasant mer, and the: three 


months did not seem lor We planned what we 


would buy with our money 


like the 


\n alpaca dress 


minister's wife wore, for Sunday; a 
woolen shawl, to take the place of the little square 
of red flannel and the grizzly-gray, home-made 


plaid one that looked like a horse-blanket ; som 


nice atory-books: a neck-ribbon to tie with long 


ends; a pair of gaiters f summer, and a soft 
genteel pair of calf-skin shoes in place of the 
hard. atifl. atubbed cow-hides that we couldn’ 
wear out. And then we would remember dear 
little May, our step mother, with a gay, red-and 
rreen delaine dress- pattern, and papa with a work 
n astronomy and a tt nometer, 

But when school closed and we gave our gift: 


of pictures and kissed them all and 


gave good 


advice and cried over the painful parting and 


hugged and hugged beautiful five-years’-old 


babies, our heart was very he 


That 


handle the money on tl 


avy. 


night we made our report ready 


rrow. Early in the 


morning one of the directors came and told u 


they had not money enongh in the treasury an 


they dare not draw on the forthcoming, because 


was for the winter term, and a man was engage: 


th for a five-months’ tern 


at (twenty dollara a mon 


hey had seven dollars and fifty cents only, an 


the rest must be paid by subscription. 
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And the ‘anewer that-went back to the “T1liné¥ 
country’ weked fora’ THttle time to éonsider the 
important question 


Week came A fat ‘letter from “ Yours af 





love 
fectionately, John Bafly’’™—Tetters that niadeé the 


family ahout with langhter. ‘We four Had’ fun 


er h to rst nea iifetime Che epell ng ind 
phraseology and: highfalutin’ style were ridiveh 
vy funny. He wanted our pteture: We looked 
ver all the old photographs about the hotise’ and 
elected one, 2 popteyed, midtle-aged woman, 
with her iW “sot!” She had a wen on her 
houlder that threw her head sidewise and swelled 
her neck up under her lopping ear Her hands 
were folded in front of a straight, square trunk, 
ind she;logked;as if eri pictnme: wee tq) de pution 
the first page of a standard History of the United 
wtate i 

With this picture we wrate that time piad left 


ita mark on ua; that cares and sorrows And toil 
had marred the face and form, but the gpirit was 
yyous and young a8 a girl's. Would he send hi 


picture that we might see; the change wrought it 





ring tin-type, of a d 
n perking up aprucely, trying to appear nobby 


in a high silk hat that was chucked down until his 


ears bent over A live frull of; sparse hair was 
below the hat, like a border. He was as kald as 
a gourd, but the fringe made pretense that he was 
! H “ atore teeth” gleamed oul, wi e he 


led with an attempt at. benignity No one 





wou have recognized the 5 heol Director, with 
I t r eely eves, in the grinning Inanikin tin 
LV pe 
For fe some one would know whose pieture 
was, we wrote, “ Captain litegerale f the Ma 
{ | i | | ed op il 
\ ve | 1 e igh retahlation Lo gatisty 
I whit } jms ot mn e «disturbed u 
we sett he affair for all time witha « I 
er \\ thanked jor th ny ind re 
n f the, poor, starvu Iwarfed gir 
who ha ne to him in her] ble extremit 
We em ded him of the close contrae and wi 
1 ed whether ench &a man emia Appreciate itr 
wo! ! We told him. that @ paltry sum he 
we eto have then would not pay our igre 
now: that tl r r own exertion und the 
ble y 1 Cy 1 we lived royaray Qh hi yea tl re 
" 1 afforded, and no man’s mune dg 
ingiv < ed « ever, lauckeu (Our, PAR L We 
ked him for his kind jint« ‘ the fave 
and the honor, and was glad | so generously 
r embered the poor | ‘ rl in the white bor 
net. riding “old Hanne®” fh kearch' of & Schddl 


Hdw contd Wwe 





} 
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day! Money was nothing to him now! 
could have 1 sof it! We could have all 
COWS we milk! Butter paid better 
stories le would take all work and worry 


drudgery ur dear life! 


And w i 








revenge, intiful reve 
but who know 
The r } 
rt ia@ily r 
The " wort! 
\ r Te ve 
The 1 ' ] 
Rost R 
. j ~ ~ N s y *) 
THE SHEPHERD FEEDS HIS SHEEF 
FEV Shepherd seeks His shee; 
| hear Him calling, 
r h woodlands cold and dee; 
h shades appalling 
e home, come home 
of night is falling 
e home, come home, 
vy be loved shee} 
I : pherd leads His shee] 
liim singing 
waves dark and stee} 
lock bringing 
home, come I 
f git 
‘ eeds His shee 
‘ ng 
| 
ai t ai¢ a « ee 
| rnit 
‘ ‘ 
y t I ca 
e, COME ! 
t ved hee} 
~ rd folde His shee 
\ t Him turning 
N ger now I weep 
t spurning 
ed aafe 
s kindness lear y 
dex safe 
lis | ved shee} 
(IRA AnD} | : 
Tut e for selfishness is sac t 
nly c elief is to shake off the ague 
doubt your conscience’s bidding; tl 
only dity is to plunge into s 


creades the chill comes on 
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FTV evening be W 
over the eart 
that crept p ove ew 
land and gradually el 
that rendered the che 
Pp ace of the library l ve 
Charles Maraden " 
watching the flicker 
oke weaving the 
Elinor Ames, w ’ 
hin musi, gan 
wed and gieame \ 
parlor across the hall f ‘ 
grand piano, ftly 
fingers, and he saw 
ward poise of her ‘ 
Allston bendit ve 
wildering glance 
well 
‘My dear your rie 
lancing at Geoftre " 
a fine moth, but the w 
as it has done other 
it waa nothing t 
curiosity, a 
Winthro ndee 
Charles M 
the centre | 
| t aed aad 
ed to his me 
i female 1 ‘ 
ap ‘ ™ 
ad T “w 
s vthet 
ot face. « -t 
it ** ct 
1 place, « 
t ni er 
ippeared wan 
vy chair by ¢t 
st traneparet “ 
e silky brown ha 
witha kindly interes 7 
the s« hie 
The narrow es é 
ame to im wit ‘ 
ave been the difk 
ud f ple asure w 
sown life; for ‘ 
this home and ‘ 
Wi ‘ ve 
lhe aw 3 
ghts 


s shadowy wit 


ina soll gray n 


web ac es the fa 
w chair bef 
fantastic coals, tl 


ewels, From t 
the t 
! ri 


pen door the 1 


nes of the 


ilia’a akillf 


ward Ceoftrey 


areleasly th oug! 





frame, “ vou make 
scorch your wing 
‘ 
a certain feeling 
e result Tha ia 
‘ cynical | 
is he saw he 
er ahe see ID « 
ried and | 
“ tinthe f 
Ke l’r less 
his quaint 
hire his slender 
‘ g lovir ve 





r, and Z 
pirations and plans 
that morning 

ree W hat would 


ght, what woe, it 
at a difference ix 


he realized how 


been to him 





en eet te Oe 


ere aun teas 


ARTs ti bic 





dete 


enti A 2 








Sree ae 


= eae 





elight A { 
pwilha 
Ww : a eT 
(har i 
ev ae mie 
rig 
ine } ce 





naries 


vek his adyi 














thank vou; let us enjoy the 

r,”’ replied Elinor, looking 
‘ | have something t 

ather against myself 

il uncertain light 

} 7 4 da it hye at 
pose if Was 8 had ‘ 

w“ I rie ple wed ‘ in 

tal might have ked hi 

mentallv ¢ ( i Dg 

flr direction lle s¢ t 
r el f the hearth 
nor ndic ing an 
ere, please; what | have 
e 

re ail é Ww 














and 


un 





4 
wl in her eves | had it 
irthes a y i picture 
Day f marble won fron 
tthema it for him, and 
it, hand ne fe w Vou set 
ature | had to mv 
perfec v ré t as 
ad ine eaned ft n he 
snuohter 
t you seem l y gi 
ear tone f I Win 
fun, Aunt I nor led 








548 ARTHUR’S 
anxious to 
day affairs 

“Oh! yes,” she said, collecting her thoughts 


with an eflort, ‘where was I, to be sure”” and, 


in a low voice, she told him of her impetuosity in 
} 


assuming the responsibility of guardianship and 
the difficult position this self-imposed duty had 
forced her int 

“T never heard of such an absurd thing in my 
life, Elinor 


downright 
fully than she 


’ exclaimed Charles, vexed almost to 
anger and realizing the position more 


had ever done; “there’s one 


chance, however, these laywers—Crowninshield « 
Mathews, I think you said was the name of the 
firm—may object to the transfer, and it will then 


be an easy thing for you to rid yourself of such a 
responsibilit 
“You cannot comfort me in that way, Charles,” 


“that last 


hope was torn from me on the arrival of the mail 


replied Elinor, with mock distress 


yesterday, and | was just on the verge of sending 


for you had I not seen you to-day. I did receive 


a letter fr Geotirey’s lawyers yesterday, but 


instead of refusing my offer, as I had hoped, they 


appeared to have felt much relieved, judging 
ucrity with 


from the a which they washed their 


hands of the matter. The purport of their letter 


it thia, that, after expressing con 


ylences on my dear father’s death,” 


amounts t at 
ventional cond: I 


her voice li: 
proceed Ww 


gered tenderly on the name, “they 


the greatest cheerfulness, to inform 


me that their agent, having made all proper in- 


quiries as to my qualifications, moral and physical 


and, I suppose, found all favorable—-at which, | 
presume, I should feel much flattered—had trans- 
ferred to the bankers in New York city Mr 
Geolirey Allaton’s estate, amounting, after all 
expenses | been deducted, to about fifty thou- 


sand pounds, and it now lies in said city, subject 
to my orders as 


individua 


guardian of the above-mentione 
And 
chair, a trace of 
watche e « 
companior 
He Rat witl 


conceal the ar 


Elinor leaned back in her 


amusement in her eyes, as she 


ct of this announcement on her 


knitted brow, without an attempt to 
noyance he felt 
Elinor,” he 
yourself in a nice position. 
it?” 


I mean to do about it ?” 


“Upon my word, 
“you have + ed 
What di 

“Wh 


sitting ereci 


mean to do about 
ied, 
quiet look of determination coming 
and 
eyes What do I mean 


she rep 


hardening the beautiful gray 


to do‘ Why, mee it 


into her face 


bravely course. Surely, you don’t suppose I 
ep like a coward out of a responsi 


had 


No, you mistake my meaning. | 


intend to cre 


bility, espe when IJ assumed it of my 
own free wi 
intend to as (reofirey’s guardian to the best of 
nd have written to Judge Truman to 


I know he wil! 


my ability, a 


not refuse me 


be my bondsman. 
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break this speli and return to every- | I tell you all this because you are my nearest an 


and a good 


Now 


Elinor i: 


oldest friend man of business. 


Charles, don’t desert your old friend 
int ever so much advice 


| 9) 


and to whom shall I go but to you ? 


such a strait. I shall w 
your will, Elinor 
and Charles laughed at her pleading face. ‘ Y« 
I can do for 


“ How you bend a person tf 


anything 


know perfectly well that 


you I stand ready and willing to undertake 


though, considering the admirable manner in 
which you have succeeded in getting yourself int 
seem to render 


what I may call ‘a fix,’ it would 


might give 


any advice I 

Now, 
earnestly. 
I told 


saw what a 


yu quite superfluous.’ 


Charles, that’s unkind,” she peplied 


“] didn’t mear be headstrong, but 
how I fell into the thing, and when | 
mistake | 
ashamed to tell you, hoy 
had heard from the | 

tospeak of it. But the letter I received yesterday 
almost frightened 


you 
had made I was actually 
g against hope, until | 


sh firm and waa forced 


me when I learned the amount 
f this fortune and thought of the tremendous re 
sponsibility such a f money brings in its 


train. It should be well invested as soon as pos- 
sible, should it not 


“T think so,” 


taken me 80 


answered Charles, slowly; “but 


this has all completely by surprise 


that I do not like to pass an opinion about any- 
thing connected with it just now. Let things re 
main as they are at present, and | will think it 


over, seek to know Geoffrey Allston a little, and 
try to find out something of his tastes, inclina- 
tions, and views, and then I shall feel better pre- 
assured of one thing, 
that is that 


in every possible manner the best and truest ser- 


pared to advise. But rest 
Elinor,” he continued, rising—‘“ and 
vice of mine is yours to command.” 

“ And it is on that conviction that | 


heretofore, gives 


rest, and 


its strength now, as me confi- 


” , 
dence,” was her repiyv 

The entrance of Drusilla with the lights broke 
" 


up the tée t‘te and reunited the party. 


“Charles,” she said Us a pouring right down 


and you'd better stay all 1 You'll get soaked 

Monmouth, and it’s a 
t’s so black to-night. 
“Why will 
with us if your busi 


nised todo sO the last 


through if you go back 

regular hole that r 
“ Yes, do, Charl rg 

you not spend a day or tw 

You prot 


hesid 


Elinor. 


ness will permit ? 


time were here ” she added, ir 


vou erides 

an undertone,as Thalia and Geoffrey sauntered 

into the library, “it w rive you just the very 
chance you want with | flrey.” 

Charles Maraden tl rht for a moment, and 


tl fiir must se¢ 


He 
| 


inor’s sake. | 


then decided in 


more of 


ilive, 


this your r fi for E 





there was mischief in this it was all brewing for 
the future, not, I vainly hoped, a thing of 
the past; yes, he would stay; was she not his old 
friend, and did he not as though she had 


rehab haiti 


as 


Ba ea 
Pree 
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passed in a measure from her father’s care into 


I 
his? and it was his plain duty to see that she made 
Thi 


soul-stirring voice, might easily exert a masterful 


) mistake. great, handsome boy, with his 


nfluence, especially when coupled, as he plainly 


was in Elinor’s mind, with a feeling of tender 
ym passion. 

“Drusilla, Charles will stay,” said Elinor 
watching his face “Put him into the hal 
hamber ; the nursery not fixed for him 

“No, but it was f me,” twinkled Geoflrey’ 
eyes at her, a st upsetting her gravity, so she 





y 


irned from him, sayir yg 
limited quarters, will you, 


“You will not mind } 
? 1 feel 


Charles as though | coul 
a emal] 
Elinor,” he 


firat time that | 


1@ liberty of putting you In ré 


“Not in 


the least answeret 


shall see the sur 


from those wind: 


| not be the 


wi 


rise over the water We 
Geoffrey laughed 


You 


Marsden I don’t 


must be a model f 
think I 


ana 


early rising, Mr 


ever saw 


that was when we 





New York, Elinor he had dropped the prefix, 
ticed Charles Yea, the feeling of strangeness 


nd curiosity h ad been sufficient to kee p me wake 


most of the night 

I have the advantage over you there, Mr. A] 
1 “for I h 
e sun rise more times than I can count 
M igs Winthrory t & of course, « 





n, spoke 4ila demurely, ave 


reen 





“ Indeed, 


would naturally expect to find Aurora up with 
awn,” said Ge rey, with a w bow. 


“Very prettily put 


“Yes,” drawled Charles, 
but don’t 


you think that a compiiment « 





well pointed loses some of its value 
Possibly it might t in intensely practic 
ind,” flashed Geoffrey 4 ok ot 1 dark 
eyes in Charles’s direction, “or to a person who 
ist always have the solid bread and me f ex 


tence. lor my part, although I fully admit the 
necessity of the bread and meat, I do like the 
ikes and ale of life oceasionally 


nward amusement mingling 


This 


Charles bit his lip 
with aslightly nettled feelir Y possesse 
both quick wit and spirit 

You're rigl Mr. Allston,” said Thalia, ap- 
rovingly; “I think 


ok 


it perfectly horrid reve 
on the literal and prosaic si 
bout to reply,” with a saucy look at Charles, “if 
vou had asked the question as to how it h 
that | had 


served them through the 


sunrises, that 


seen many 


panes of a carriage re 





irning from a ball.’ 

“Thanks, Misa Winthrop,” and Ge ey looked 
at her with admiration. He did hike spirit in 
girl, and Thalia was charming in her half-mocking 
defiance 

Can you not come to my support, Klinor 
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As 


ished and silenced 


said Charles, laughing ; overpowered. 


isual, Thalia has « ym pletely cr 
her 


I will 


me with nice adjustment of her proofs, they 


being admit, most consistent with her 





Forgive me, Thalia. I admitthe impeachment 





and crave your pardon Nothing could be farther 
rom my thoughts than to wound your feelings 
She raised her eyes to him, with a mute inquir 
n the 
“No, Thalia,” he answered, I do not care 


my wound is healed 
she was accustomed to these little 
passes between her two friends, generally laughing 


ver them to herself, but this evening they jarred 


ipon her Her nerves felt the strain of the day 


and the tones of the beautiful voice, with 


rang in ner ears, ca 




















earnest heart for juiet 
Thalia,” she said, addressing her friend, wh 
stood wit! er back to them gazing thr rh the 
window into the darkness outside shall we leave 
Lhe gentiemen to themseives [t is late and | am 
ery tired her voice failed he and she caught 
4 ! Dack ¢ chair 
What is the matter, Eline ex ime Geof. 
é He was at her side in a moment. But she 
recovered hersell instantiy 
Much ob! ged, Ge ev i supp e I am feel- 
g a little overwrought We did have a dreadful 
ght, did we not, Thalia’? but a good rest is al 
lL need erefore I bid you good t, gentle 
D SO saying e gir 4 ed i} the broad 
staircase 
\ an’a im ality, in spite of himself, u 
riably makes its impress upon those with whom 
ne ia thrown in contact, an intrench himsel!l as 
he may behind ramparts of wel ntrolled phys- 
gnomy, the true er of the man ~ zed 
DY al nvisible process make litre leit In 
zene bly This fles} na Gg, after a is DUL a 
semi-tr parent gat t wrapping a I the 
true volum s folds, half } r 
( Ir e move! he creature beneall 
so the gy mel king their cigars by the 
flicker emvers ne ft rf l v took 
tt ie s el | Vv ba extin- 
gl ed th imps DV D lal nsent, and the 
watery rays of he moon r y tf floating 
clouds content with the e for t Imination 
t I t ré 
W hat 4 ( is old | ¢ 51 28 (7e¢ 
frey. breaking the silence s the fir I el! 
which I have felta home-influence for: v vears 
and with a sigh I’ve drifted into this harbor 
ike flotsam and jetsam, and my next destination 


50 
remain ‘ 
any one w 
“T've be 
(har 
that | 
privilege 


hampered 
Ame rhe 
whicl 
wiahbids 


f undue 


ARTHI 


k's 


problem yet to be solved. Howl envy 


is their own master,” 


en my own master so long,” replied 
pping off the ashes from his cigar, 
ppose [ don’t properly appreciate my 

lt must be galling, however, to be 


be 


M iss 


lawyer, 


Ss you appear to from what 
her 
added 


lrey’s mind 


told me You know I an 


ni 


he 


eave aD impression on Cred 


for her confidence,” 


erference on his part 


“Al he told you, did she 1 am gl ad of it 
4S it saves me a not altogether pleasant explana 
tion | hate to talk business, and don’t know the 
firat thi bout it, anyway; it’a an awful bore t 
have ney to look after Now there lommy 
Prince, for ince, we call him the ‘ Prince of 
Peddler Look what a jolly dog he is; has his 
whole f ne behind him in a cart that looks like 
a menager how, drives two prancing horses with 


bells 

to do 

the ‘ fa 
find 1 pre 


them ir 


him 
water 
- 

Polly 
sourba 
ing, | 
ellect 


puft 


Mit 


ver 
pine n 
evade 

me, Mr. M 
your y 
Miss W 
they 


ol 


wi 


be 


young 8 


1 #8: 


iw 

Sound 
all his owt 
“And « 


Marsde1 


anything f 


and wi 


g a gay old tune all the time, nothing 
rive around and exhibit his wares to 
‘ ws he calls them, and you'll not 
ter favorite anywhere than he ia with 
m Drusilla, who buys her tina from 
always tries them to see if they are 
down to Violet Primrose’s red-haired 


pends all her pennies in purchasing 


peppermints in conjune 





e, that the latter will neutrali é 
former Yea,” conclude ( ey 
e wreaths of smoke the i i 
| ller when I come into posse 
enerally consider it a mucl ute 
“ it money than ft ave the re 
‘ Charles Marscdetr mucti i ‘ 
y when they haven't got v 
e a moralist would aay that 1} 
rage that gleams before us, yet ever 
ad Geollrey, al ractedly I 
aden,” he sudd vy exclaimed 
early have aserious accident to-day 
ld me, in her king way, that 
away with and came within an ace 
whed 1 didn’t like to say anything 
r, for ] thought she looked pal I 
ke to see herany other than her own 
added, affectionate! 
and, standing with his back to the 
ré coldly 
ad 1 very narrow eacape; for mie 
irel had crossed the reins, and when 
they were headed etr tight to the 


Grand Wharf and the horse 


way 


having it 


were fortunate enough to be there 


How I envy you the chance of doing 


r Mias Elinor,” replied (:eoflrey, pac 


om. ‘'Maraden,” he said, in an un 
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steady voice, “ashe is the only friend I’ve got i: 
this world, and you can understand how it is that 
1 for her life.” 


d Charles, laying his hand 


I have a right to thank 


“My dear fellow,” sa 
on Geoflrey’s broad shoulder and his better nature 
d nothing more tha 
} 


coming to the surface, “1 d 


any one would have done er the circumstances 


but I can thoroughly understand your feelings 


about it. Elinor ia one of the kindest and sweet 
eat of women, and the change here would have 
been awful to conte mpiate 


it had cost him something to speak thus to thi 


boy, and as the new mo ruggling through a 


rift in the clouds threw her light upon him, Geof 


frey was struck by the pa stern expression on 
hia face. 

“ Now, Allaton,”’ } ntinued, in his ordinar 
tones, “if I can be of any service to you do not 
hesitate to call upon me I shall be glad to show 
you around town, introduce you to the young 


ladies, enter you at the b if you wish, or,” witl 


a short laugh, “draw ir will for you at any 


time.” 


hanks, Marsden,” replied Geoffrey, laughing 


‘] accept with pleasure your offer in regard & 
the young ladies, but the club and will require 
more considerati l n’t in the least know 
what will be done with me next, but, of course 
I ahould much prefer iying around here if it 
possible.” 

The clear, eve me fa clock rang out the 
hour of midnight, am e moon, emerging from 
the ciouda, sent in w te radiance over the 
quaint old librar to shame the few re 
tnaining coals the eartl Charles, stooping 
raked together the 5 ving embers and covered 
hem with gray 

‘Drusilla he explaine velievea in the 
household altar tire e never allows it to be ex 
tinguished, and there is no surer way to fall from 
her favor than to permit to die out completely.’ 

Geoflrey, striking lig ed the way up-stairs 
followed by Charle 

Sleep soundly whispered Cex flrey, as the 
young men parted on the landing of the stairs 
‘Elincr has some ng lly in store for us to 


morrow, | believe, if the weather is pleasant,” 


“1 can ne day, no more,” answere 


give uu 
Charles, with a cor: night 


Half an hour later » door of Elinor’s room 
figure in white 


She list 


cautiously opened, and her slight 


wrapper and slippere feet appeared. 


ened intently. All was still; no sound broke the 
quiet but the regular tick of the eight-day clock 
in the hall below and the surge of the water on 


the pebbly beach without. Slowly and carefully 


entered the library 
She 


Airs and 


closing and locking the d 


she descended the s 
behind her 


oor 


aank on her knees before her father’s old chair 


and laid her head upon it, quietly crying. 
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Dear father,” she murmured, “I have been 
very near to you to-day then, drawing the chair 
p to the window, she ed out on the iet scene 
(he minor cl f the crickets and grasshoppe 

y t the m ‘ f the wave the wild. lonely 

e of a night-hawk cirelir verhead bore thet 

mpany, al L A} t flew i and am 

e bl é pi ' 

ny pray w“ ne m Init 

ive 

I} he ce @ night apy 

red rve I il t 

t Live t crescent ( ‘ 
hited will A peace na 

he her vy ad nature’s ¢ — 

ing rr ' gk out the v ! t t 

ed ‘ Lit t Det ré ti it ¢ t 

MN t ’ 

CHAPTER VII 
{KINNY BILL, with the peripatet nat t 
» { hie rac I ved an occa nal ex 

int e ntiry na le f{ gi l SAI 

y day rea | i with ré ( ng 

freer air and een field ‘ ad 

im 

] ay pardner et yg { wi ke the 

ocral ‘ Ly 

Wot's the matter with yer, Skin ler 

I t be gittir entimental: yer bear ive, be 
ver? insinuated | ar bie, & pul, quar y 
iilt, (rerman King lad ibou his wn aye 
with the same ragyeda ¢ ime and the are ree 


tains on lace ant 


Go ‘long with ye answere Skinny 
t iving t Irie the ribs “ i er |} 
ver take me fur I aint nosich cake as that 
1 a look | found disguet passed over his 
ntenance I’m a goin’ for eela, and yer bet | 
know where there some bustin’ Dig ul 
Hia listener’s eyes sparkled 
Yer aint a lyin’, is yer, Skinny?” he earnestly 
ked 
Wish | may die if | am; jest yer come ‘long 
ind see replied Skinny Bill, changing his quid 
ym one cheek to the other 


Wharf?” 


uint,”’ shortly replied Bill 


T aint Gr suggested hia friend 


No, ’t 


ind 
I aint go 
tell you no more. Yer can come if yer 


lon’t 


n to 


x 


wants t al 


yer cal 


d keep house fur yer mammy 


His companion ui watching | little figure 
is he siouche Llonpg the road with both han« in 
is ragged pockets and whistlit t-refrain from 
the last new a of Gilbert and Sulliva 

W ‘ 
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he had heard fr 
in Monmouth the 





triousliv shovels now from paveme after } 
ment ‘ y that I i eal 
Lut ‘ nd e knew n thé name 
ce! wrig ny ! re ( \ nt! 
hie idand contemplatively jinglis f ‘ 
| I | t oll { ed t! ! 
ent € a} red have arrive ‘ 
d cler r b ‘ ethe 
hoa win 
‘ “ ‘ wi ‘ 
| n t rier; y ‘ 
‘ I \ W }? it 
‘ | wl 
4 Li tit I I 
his ear 
('} ‘ ‘ mind ¢ ne a ked, i 
( ‘ ‘ ed Al i reat! 
Ye ve needn t ha peen hu e] ed 
I and the two trotted a your 
‘ ¢, Makil occa nal excursion < cle 
f | epi through hole I e | rd 
t ‘ throw ‘ random stone at a ray dog or 
ca i tening every chicken out | ensesa by 
a atentorian “ WI plal’ and every small child 
hey enc ntered by a hideo ce and a lunge 
ward it that set in-doors screaming th ter 
re 
vently Dutchie spoke 
l AV, OKI it h ver ler i had 
er carriage 
Ya-as,’’ drawled Skinny | in reply, placing 
hi } mb nae ! army ind twirling f 
w“ ha i out i I e,and | 
inced the walley the ther day 
Yer | allers tl ght a walley wos a 
thing w waited I yer ke and washed and 
dre d yer, and not wot ked arter ver hoases 
kif ver had a walley yer face ’ud be cleaner,” re 
marked Dutchie keeping at a respectful dis 
Lance 
Skinny Buill’s emall fist closed threateningly 
Yer had much meat at ver breakfast, didn’t 
yer he replied, scornfully, “or yer wouldn’t be 
am — 
imperent 1 guess |’ll have to take some of the 


starch out of yer colla 





‘Come on,” returned Dutchie, squaring off and 


prancing up and down the road like a young war 








horse; ‘“' I aint yer walley, and yer can’t bounce 
me Come on, | say 

Skinny turned savagely, and rushing at hi 
pardner,”’ the two boys clinched viciously 
pounding each other right and left, but keeping a 
watchtul eye for outside interference 

L he erior welght and { ¢ filer a 
time bega tellin hi \ é were 
irning ne ‘ nat })) € when he 
caug! I fauni ed “Coy Dg up In 
he al ince md pl I t road in the 
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deliberate manner peculiar to policemen having a | “See here, boss,” pleaded Skinny Bill, in 
long and scattered suburban beat beseeching tone, “ you wouldn’t do a thing lik 
His grasp upon Skinny Bill relaxed, and a| that, would you?” 
wagon passing at the time offering a meansof} “Just you wait a minute and I’ll show y 
speedy retreat from the battle-ground, he grasped | what I'll do, 5 scoundrel,” answered Charle 
the t urd, and thus clinging on behind, was | savagely shaking him: “I'll give you a lessor 
soon carried toward the not-far-distant city by a} you won’t forget in a hurry,” and again he shook 
rapid, if 1 easy, means of transit. him, until everything spun around before the ey: 
S Bill, thus left in porsession of the field, of Skinny Bill and he kept but one realizing sens: 
to heels in an opposite direction iving | that of the black, deep water beneath him. 
the and the streets far behind him, nor did ‘Charlea! Charlee F Elinor, hurried 
he } e until the pavements were comp! advancing, what are y doing? what is the 
merge country roads and green fields, the | matter with the boy Oh she said, audden 
fre mack in the air indicating the near | pausing, as the pale face of Skinny Bill greete 
pres ( “ r,s her, 
Ascend a small hill, the blue ex panse f Charles, half turnir he sound of Elinor 
Lon Sound lay before him, while to his | voice, still kept his grasp on Skinny Bill 
rigl e mouth of a little river that emptied Stand up,” | ing the boy by way 
iteel t! jalt watera of the Sound. Here punctuation and 4 y on his feet with a 
had t a rickety wharf, many of its planks | jerk, “and let ‘ k at you. Do ye ; 
havi ind leaving dangerous holes int know, you gé t rascal, you near 2 
place covered with moss clinging to the sides | killed those lad ve ‘ fe 
and re! r slippery every spot touched by the “Wish I m | did, boss,” whimpere ; 
water \ cht was fastened to the end of the | Skinny Bill, ap; tl ack of his dirty han ra 
wharf no signs of living being was to be/| to his eves, “didn’t mean no harm.” 
gee! t Skinny Bill, seating himself on one No, Charles ‘ Klinor, earnestly, “ I’: 
of the piles and swinging over the side his! sure he never st ppe think For my sake, le 
bare wn legs, took from one of his pockets | him go now, he is frightened enough. You wi 
line and hook, which he proceeded to bait with | not do so again, will y she kindly continue 
some pieces of lobster-meat that he produced from | turning to the crou g boy. 
a second pocket, and which would not fail to herald “No, mem,” answered Skinny Bill, meekly 
its con ir and wide among the finny tribe it| with a gleam of renewed hope His quick per 4 
was destined to allure. ceptions, sharpened to an infinitesimal point by ; 
Carefully adjusting his line, he dropped it into | the circumstances of his nomadic life, taught hin 
the water, and, leaning his arms upon his knees, | that the danger was over, and native impudence 
settled himself to await results, totally oblivious | reasserting itself, restored to him his self-porses 3 
that the “mills of the gods” were grinding to | sion. ; 
powder his plans for a day’s fishing. “Me poor muther is sick,” he whined, “and 
His Nemesis, however, hovered over him, in| she wants some eels, and I was a cotchin’ ’em fur 
the merry group of ladies and gentlemen, who, | her, an’ I didn’t mean no harm, nohow. Let me 
carefully picking their way along the old timbers | this time, boss, and I won’t do so no more.” 
of the wharf, were piloted by a weather-beaten “Shall I let him go, Elinor?” asked Charles 
man, who proceeded toward the yacht with an air | still savagely regarding the boy. 
of proprietorship. “Yee, indeed, Charles,” she answered, warmly 
It was at this instant that Charles Marsden, one | “it’s not his fault half as much as that of othe: 
of the party of four, caught sight of Skinny Bill | people. Or,” she continued, turning to Thalia 
sitting with his back turned to them. and Geoftrey, witnesses of this little scene, “ if 
Che boy had given one stealthy glance in their society would but start at the root of the matter 
direction, and, recognizing the party, felt that his | and take care of the children, both high and lov 
only refuge lay in remaining unnoticed, and had, | this world would 1 be so full of crooked ol 
theref re, carefully kept his face away from them, | trees.” 
bending intently over the water. “Come, Marsden,” spoke Geoflrey, in his lan 
Charles stopped and took a second look, which | guid tones, “let the poor little cuss off; he’s fright 
Skinny Bil! felt rather than saw and cringed under, | ened enough to keep out of mischief for a 
feeling the horrible certainty that he was in aj; hour or two, and you can’t expect more tha! 
tight place, from which he saw no reasonable outlet. | that.” 
With two strides Charles came up behind him, Thalia kept silence, watching Charles Marsde: 
and seizing him by both arms, held him out, wrig-| closely. She saw him hesitate, glance at Elin 
gling and writhing, over the deep water at the| with a look that caused her heart to beat 
end of the wharf. | quicker time; then his eyes traveled back to the ' 
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boy with a look of aversion, accompanied by a 
tightening grasp upon his arm 
If I let you go it will only be because the lady 


wishes it,” ween his set teeth. There 


he continued, giving the boy a fling in Eli 


nor’s direction, ‘down on your knees and than! 
her. You'll never be so near an angei again.” 
Klinor glance ip with quick, irprised look 
Her eve met those of Charies, their intensity 
expr 10n I ner in its rasp Siowiy the 
ior m nte her lace up to the very r ~ 
er lalr 
Better « ( ) } came in I 1 tor 
m the al el as Thalia had chri 
ent the per vou ll want to be ge 1 
fore he de I 
( rile ed ply and slepping v 
4 ng of the y fered his hand to il I 
a usua na ¢ iecle manner, 
SKinD I Lak ivanlage nance 
ped wi iwa vy going far et! t 
Kit yer is it ( pe ana a] 
hshning nas Ul party had left t ré 
ild J no! wever, have see i V ] 
inger with which I irned and sl K his sma 
fist at Charles Marsden’s back, and heard r 
littered curse, wilh the promise that ead ¢ 
even with him yet,” she would have had mors 
han one misgiving as to the realization of her 


zation, 


lreams for the advancement of civil 
The yacht was cast from its moorings, answerin 


The 


stood at the helm, intent upon his busi 


rayviy to the filling of the salia. ancient 


mariner” 

ness, slowly moving from time to time the rudder 
’ 

that mind which ruled the inert body, or shortly 


gents! as the sail ted 


Heads shifted 


Noa 


f the wind through the ropes and the 


exclaiming 


rom side to side. und disturbed the singing 


refrain of 


the waves, as the bow of the vessel parted them 
right and left, throwing up little jets of spray 
Dim in the distance lay TFalkner Island, and 


toward this point were they steadily steering. 
Dotted over the expanse of sparkling water iay 
yachts, lifting and dipping—some anchored on a 
fishing-ground, with a lazy figure reclining in the 
bow and dropping a seemingly endless line down 
into the unseen treasure-trove below; others, with 
full sail set, mounting the watery hills and sliding 
into the hollows like sea-birds. One passed by 
carrying a merry party, and soft laughter and the 

und of distant singing was borne to their ears 
on the fresh salt breeze 

Onward they flew, drinking in the very poetry 
(rt ofirey, stretched full length in the 


Thalia’s side, gazed 


of motion. 


bow of the vessel by with 


dreaming eyes far out toward the bazy line where 


sky and heavens met. Thalia, bending over, came 


within his line of vision. 


“How many miles away?” she asked, with a 


smile in her blue eyes. 
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‘“Not very many, Miss Thalia,” he answered, 


coloring slightly. “ How could you entertain the 


idea of ‘miles’ when beside me? 


No, I was 


you are here 
existeL ‘e 


sed. I 


drinking in the delights of 


as you once said you did, with my eyes cl 


echo Buchanan Read to-day, f{ 





Let me tempt y he contin t a lemon 
f 1 his pocke 
hanks ar serpent,’ said Thalia, meekly 
] I e, d Dn need the fruit, | nlike 
he \ I be ler ed beyond resistance 
th s4ughed i id Uli bending trom 
inder the shade of her sun umbrella, saw Geof 
trey I na gouy k 4 the tly { rh ilia’s 
hinge 
kenchantre she heard him say was not 
per l he woman, wl ( 1a€ he tail ol 
ma 
There was a cur contraction of er hear 
which she wondere and which, peeping forth 
it it Ww lows of her eyes, caused ( aries t 
K Savage nd mentally anathemat Thalia’s 


Elinor’s side, and stood over 


firey and Thalia, looking down on them 

Plenty roo! Marsden,” said Geoffrey, 

king up and moving stil] closer to Thalia t 
niake room for Charles. 


1 


1 am afraid in this case,” he answered, with a 


scarcely noticeable curve of his lip, “ the old adage 


f three being a crowd would prove correct 


Thalia’s brow contracted with transient impa- 


tience, 


Let s combine forces, gentlemen,” she said 
rising and joining Elinor. 


As she stepped dc 


ywn into the bottom of the ves- 
sel, her foot slipped, and Geoffrey’s arm alone pre- 
vented a fall. 

careful, Mias Thalia,” he said, 


Pray be earn- 


estly; “you should be more careful in running 


any risk.” 
look in that 


It was a 


She raised her eyes, with a them 
him. 


and 


bewildered and fascinated 


both 
new experience to this great boy, he liked it 


Why n 


close his eyes and drift with the tide, as indeed he 


t indeed, as Thalia had recommended, 


had done throughout all his past life ‘ If life 


any indeed should he 





held pleasant thing, w 
, 


not enjoy it? there was nothing else for him to do 





at present, and this food of gods was pleasant 
ind innocent as well. So, still retaining Thalia’s 
hand, he drew her down beside Elinor, and 
Charles joining them, the conversation became 


general 
Aunt El 


compile tely at 


inor,” spoke Geoffrey, “ you have me 


your mercy; you can throw me to 


the fish or string me up to the mainmast, or you 
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can cause me to die from unsatisfied curiosity if 
you will not tell me whither we are going.’ 
“Far over 


where the outline of Falkner Island 


yonder,” replied Elinor, rising and 
pointing 


‘ 


1igh white light, her 


set shary against the 


ply up 
ngure showing to 


advantage in he 


] iin 
slender 





closely-fitting dress of blue flannel. ‘ Be it know 

to you, Mr. Geoffrey Allston, that in a certair I 
gone ere came gayly sailing up these very 
waters a bold and daring pirate Captain—Kidd 
by nat His ship was freighted low with 5 len 


Spanish d ind sparkling jewels; an 


dead « this same valiant Captain said t 


treasures deep down in the sandy 


rocks of these islands that lie 


have buried his 
soil and under the 


n, re-embarking, sailed far out 


around 


ward the eastern sun, never returning to claim 


his riche There they still lie, awaiting the 


light 


| that will restore them to th« 
be, Mr. Gee tlrey Allston, that you 


fortunate | 
of day. It may 
ined by a mysterious fate to be that 


have been dest 


y il 


dramatical 





man,” e concluded, pointing 


Geoflrey, then sinking back into her seat beside 


him with a little laugh. 


“ Bray Elinor,” applauded Charles; you 


have an undeveloped vein of histrionic talent that 
The Madonna 


of the sunbonnet is merged in a Sappho crowned 


has taken me quite by surprise. 


with laurel,” he continued, in a low tone. 


“What an El Dorado you open up to me, Aunt 


Elinor. Do you not see, Miss Thalia,” said Geof- 
frey, turning to Thalia, “ the light of covetousness 
wing in countenance ?”’ and he 


already my 


opened widely his brown eyes. 
She met his glance squarely, and, with a long 
look, replied 
“T see a something, but cannot quite read it 
It is written in hieroglyphics that takes time to 
decipher: 
“Tis an 
Thalia,” he answered, with a 


pen page, or, at least, should be to 
look of 


Her sunny hair, blown 


you, Miss 
undisguised admiration. 
seemed ten- 


that 


in little rings about her delicate face, 


drils twined by Love’s own hand, and mis 
chievyous, pernicious, meddling little god, dipping 
his rosy fingers into evely one’s pie of life, mixed 
then and there both sweet and acid for two of that 
merry sailing partly. 

The keel of the boat grated against the beach, 
the “ancient mariner,” jumping into the shallow 
water, threw outa plank, across which narroy path 
the party reached the shore. 

The 
long and the 
white again 


afternoon shadows were slanting low and 
lighthouse-tower g'eamed creamy 
the sapphire of heaven and water ; 
and scatiered scrub 


even the scanty vegetation 


pines wi beautitied by the softening light. 
= D> ‘ iny he 
Elin 


care to ascend the tower ?” asked 


r, addressing the rest of the party. 


1 will g answered Geoflirey, starting to her 
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side; “it ian’t often I have the chance of viewi: 
How Ww 
Miss Thalia; aa for y« 
hidden by M 


humanity from so high a standpoint. 


will look down upon ye 


, 
be complete] 


Marsden, you wil 
Ihalia’s radiance 
F Very likely,” 


Ww ymuld not 


(‘harles, dryly 


( nmented 


be the first time has obscured 1 


brillianey 


i through the | 


Elinor and Ceofttrey 


heavy doorway of the wer, their voices dyit 


away in hollow murt 


{ constrained ence t upon Thalia ar 


} 


Charles thus left Thalia glanced 


her companion; she mean to help hi 





ver this embarrassing si tion at her own ex 
pense, for a feeling | ruled her spirit 
ahe recalled his a 1d ward Elinor Ames 


and still more was this feeling increased as Charles 
in a preocenpied manner, walked slowly at her 
side, apparently unmindful of her presence. Pre 
ently be halted and K e¢ | 

*j beg pardon, Thalia he ¢ iid, evidently gath 


ering in his thoughts from far and wide; “ y« 


were so quiet I had ceased to think of you aa being 
near me,” 
So it had come to this—was she obliged to reca! 


herself to his mind by the sound of her voice 


a subtle change in her 
fanning into flame a sm dering feeling of anger 
that 


her by another person shi 


His indifference wrough 


of which the outcome was a determination 
had it 


would have rejected with much disdain, but which 


been put t 


quite unconsciously tempered and colored her 


future treatment of Charles 


Under the influence of this new feeling she 


sweetly replied : 


“No apoiogy needed, | am sure, Charles; wi 
are sufliciently old friends not to be obliged t 
stand upon ceremony one with the other.” 

Charles glanced keenly at her; it was hardly 
like Thalia to answer thus quietly under any slight 
to her charms, no matter how trivial, yet he felt a 
grateful sense of relief, his constraint vanishing 
and giving place to his natural manner. 

“Sit here, Thalia,” he said, snapping away wit! 


“We 


will not go far away, for Elinor and Geoffrey wil! 


his handkerchief the sand from a flat rock. 


not be long gone, and the sun is low down in the 
west. Whata delicious breeze this is!’ he con 
tinued, sitting on the sand at her feet and throw 
ing his hat beside him 

It was a sheltered nook that they had chosen 
shielded from the fierce storms of winter by a low 
whose crooket 


vegetation of straggling pines, 


branches were tortured and strained by the sweep 


ing winds into all sorts of strange and fantasti: 


forms. The sand was covered by a scanty growtl 
of coarse grass, interspersed by rocks both grea 
and small, washed into irregular heapa by th 


acuon of the tides and shifting sands. 
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“Yes,” replied Thalia, picking up a handful of ened the beating of her heart: “I will not listen 


the sparkling sand and letting it run through her 
fingers, “it is the loveliest time of the day to me, 
the light lies so prettily on everything. But, 
Charles,” she said, suddenly changing the subject, 
“what a funny thing it is in Elinor to have 
allowed herself to have become Mr. Cieoffrey 
Allston’s guardian.” 

“T am sorry she has taken such a responsibility 
upon herself,” replied Charles, picking up Thalia’s 
parasol and drawing in the sand with the point; 
“to be sure, it will not continue for any length of 
time, but it is a curious position for a woman to 
be placed in, and does entail more anxiety upon 
her than I like to think of.” 

The sides of the triangle in the sand became 
deep furrows under the strong pressure of Charles’s 
hand upon the parasol, the irritation this thought 
occasioned him showing undisguisedly. 


Suddenly the metal point of this modern stylus | 


came in contact with a hard object. Thalia saw 
Charles bend over suddenly and search in the 
sand. Presently he withdrew his hand, and, hold- 
ing something up to her, said, with a laugh: 

“|’ve struck Captain Kidd’s treasure trove! 
behold the first find, Thalia.” 

He held in his fingers a heavy gold ring, black 
with age and the action of the briny water, and 
engraved with curious letters in old Spanish. 
They bent their heads closely together in their 
eager examination and their hands met. 

A voice dropped down through the air upon 
them. 

“ Helloa!” shouted Geoffrey, leaning over the 
rail of the balcony above. Thalia quickly drew 
away, turned up her face, and kissed lightly the 
tips of her fingers. 

Elinor, standing clearly defined against the 
horizon, noted the action with a strange feeling of 
desolation—noticed the softened look on Cieof 
frey’s face, and turned away, saying 

“T think I shall descend ; these heights are try- 
ing to one’s nerves, and I am dizzy.” 

Geoffrey turned at once. 

“Forgive me, Aunt Elinor, for keeping you 
here; your hand is like ice. Why, little woman, 
are you cold? you are actually shivering. Come, 
this will not do; let us go at once;’’ and he had 
oft his coat in a thrice, thrown over her shoulders, 
and neatly buttoned under her chin. 

She laughed in spite of herself; the deep, gray 
eves cleared, and the color returned to the sweet 
lips and rounded cheek. 

“T can’t allow you to deprive yourself of your 
coat, Geoffrey. It is more than kind, but I really 
do not need it, and you will be sure to catch cold 
in this damp tower.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ he replied, gayly; then, as 
she made an effort toward freeing herself of the | 
garment, added, in a tone of authority that quick- | 
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to it, Elinor. In this matter it is I who com- 
mand, and you who obey.” 

No boyish tones rang through this speech; here 
was a man’s will confronting her—the boy had 
vanished. She made a feeble attempt to resume 
the reins of government. 

“What, mutiny?” she exclaimed. Their eyes 
met, and he nodded to her smilingly. 

“Yes, mutiny, Elinor, in this instance, at least ; 
you may thrash me if you want to. I sha’n’t mind 
it one bit.” 

I see,” she said; “my kingdom is to be a 
limited monarchy, dependent, 1n a measure, on 
the voice of the people.” 

“No,” he returned, stepping out through the 
door at the foot of the tower into the sunlight ; 
“you are queen by divine right. What have you, 
Mareden ?” he asked, looking at Charles. : 

“What a curious old ring, Charles,” spoke Eli- 
nor, examining it; “ what is this inscription upon 
it?” 

“T cannot quite make it out,” replied Charles 
“Tt is old-style Spanish, I think, and I do not 
understand even the modern tongue very thor- 
oughly.” : 

“Allow me;” and (x flrev, taking it from 
Charles, pored over it a moment, then, handing it 
to Thalia, said: “As near as I can can make it 
ovt it runs thus—‘ Tothe most faithful of ber sex.’ 
What confidence the old Spanish Don must have 
had in the fair Senorita of his choice!” 

Thalia had slipped the ring upon her finger; 
Charles, holding out his hand, laughed, saying: 

* It does not fit well, Thalia, does it ?” j 

She dropped it into his hand, compressing her 
lips, and turned to Elinor, saying : 

“Ts it not growing late? I am becoming raven 
ous, and can almost scent Drusilla’s broiled 
chicken and waffles ” 

Charles, helping Elinor into the boat, slipped 
the ring upon her finger, and, speaking in a low 
voice, said 

“ Wear it, Elinor, for the sake of an old friend- 
ship; it suits you well.” 

“Thank you, Charles,” she replied, gently; “T 
shall value it very much.” 

Thalia and Geoffrey, near by, caught the words 
and action, and glanced at one another with a 
smile. 

Once again were they afloat, the subdued even- 
ing light and soft breeze casting over their spirits 
a quieting languor, and in their midst Geoffrey 
began to sing. Swiftly and steadily the boat A: « 
on, the sleepy lapping of the waves along the sides, 
the breeze, making of the rigging an “olian harp, 
beat an accompaniment to the swaying melody of 
the gondolier that floated out above them all ip 
Geoffrey Allston’s clear, full tones. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





~ THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 
UTSIDE the rain fell; the clouds, dense and 
black and threatening, hung low—a dusky, 
sodden canopy from which soaking tears fell 
heavily down on the patient face of the care-worn 
earth. 

Behind the clouds—beyond the leaden horizon 
that bounded sight, away off in Africa, or Hindo- 
atan, perhaps—the sun was shining clear and the 
earth was smiling back at him joyously, with 
dimpling of lovely water, the pluming and preen- 
ing of birds, and the radiance and exuberance of 
flowers. 

But that was a thing utterly apart and removed 
from the sodden village where the rain fell. Here 
was only murkiness and depression, a gloom solid 
enough to furnish blocks for the construction of a 
monument to despair. Leaden air wrapped the 
place in a winding sheet, through which soaked 
ceaselessly the penitential tears of a universe. 

In the room it was scarcely better; the fire, 
shrunken to a few, low-epirited embers, hid itself 
under a wan, white ash, which not even the ur- 
gency of a draught from the half opened door was 
potent to lift. A purblind old dog lay at gaunt 
und unattractive length upon the 
stretching his meagre limbs wistfully, courting 
the warmth that was not there. On the inlaid 
tables, the carved and crimson furniture, the hand 
some book-cases, rested the soft gray dust of weeks; 
the rich carpet was littered with scraps of torn 
paper, among which appeared here and there the 
track of a muddy boot. The curtains had been 
pulled aside ungently to admit the grudging, sul- 
len light, hung in angular, ill-tempered 
puckers that, perhaps, had once been folds. An 
odd glove lay huddled on the mantel, with its 
fellow on the floor under the dog’s feet; there 
were faded flowers, bereft of sweetness and color, 
in the vases. The room looked as though nobody 
cared for it or ever had cared for it since the 


hearth-rug, 


and 


world begun. 

Silence brooded deadly, dumbly over all—chilly, 
weird silence that was empty, echoing, and very 
cold. Now and then it was broken harshly, foot- 
steps passed, going back and forth through the 
passages, heavy footateps that trod carefully, with 
a mutiled sound ; when the broken bands of silence 
reunited the ear ached and the heart grew faint 
with apprehension. The surcharged air was weary ; 
through it sound fell like the rattle of clods 
on a coffin-lid when the sexton is careless and no 
friend is nigh. 

Doors opened and shut, and into the house men 
hore something long and black, with a gleam of 
silver, as from handles and plates brightly bur- 
nished—serious-faced men in professional garb, 
moving with professional sobriety. Along the 
passage and into the room they came, with the 
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gloomy object between them, and rested it a m« 

ment on the table. One of them pushed back 
his gray hair and wiped his forehead, for the 
stairway was steep, the passages long, their burden 
wearisome and heavy. The other passed his hand 
admiringly over the end of the coffin nearest him, 
feeling its smoothness, enjoying its gloss and the 
perfection of its appointments. He leaned for 
ward and rubbed the silver plate with his sleeve 
muttering the name over to himself. 

“Tt’s a handsome thing,” observed the gray- 
haired man, slowly; “the best was ordered, and 
the best they’ve got. (iood metal, pure silver, and 
rich furnishing; no ecrimping and no make- 
the for everything ; 
mourners’ ecarfs and hat bands and gloves, all of 
the best. 
handsome and rich, and no orders save the one— 
all of the best, all first-class. The widow is doing 


believe. Crape of best 


Everything is to my mind exactly 


a good part by him.” 

The other man nodded thoughtfully. 

“The widow’s a rich woman,” he said; “she 
can afford to be handsome about the funeral ; it's 
the most satisfaction she’s ever had out of him 
Drinking and epreeing from morning till night 
drinking and epreeing from week’s end to week's 

hildren, no good to him- 
Dead at thirty five of drink 
She had better have left 


end. No good to his 
self, no good te her. 
and a life gone wrong. 
him to little Nannie.”’ 
“ We buried little Nannie five years ago,” said 
the gray man, softly; ‘‘ we made the grave by the 
churchyard gate as she wished, and used white 
crape and violets as for a child. She was so young 
and pure we had out the white hearse for her. 
Black was too gloomy for her who had never 
When she died it was like a lily broken 
off. He used to bring violets and lilies to her 
grave sometimes, I have seen him in the twilight.” 
“It was the money did it,” observed the other; 
“this lady—his wife—had gold and bonds and 
property in many places; she favored him and let 
He was poor; he hated work; he 


sinned. 


him see it, 
loved ease and 
sponsibility; littke Nannie was poor, too, and so, 
although he loved her, he sold himself for the 
other woman’s money. 
made; too weak to hold to his love; too weak to 
work out his own life; too weak to give fair 
equivalent for value received; too weak to hold 
up his own weight and keep himself straight—a 
drone, a parasite, a coward. Dead at thirty five 
of drink, and a life gone wrong. A poor life, a 
poor death, and, to cover all, a grand funeral.” 
“He had feeling, though,” remarked the gray 
man, leaning his elbow on the coffin and stroking 
it with his hand. ‘ The flowers for little Nannie’s 


luxury and freedom from re- 


A poor bargain his wife 


grave and the way he ured to sit for hours unde: 
the old oak-tree teside the style in the clover, 
smoothing the bark with his hand and whispering 
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over and over the letters he cut in the bark of the 
tree when it was spring with them and he war 
true. They are there still—his name and hers 
cut deep in the rough oak bark, Often when the 
drink had unlocked his grief he lay beside the 
tree and wept. I have seen him.” 

“ And his wife at home prayed for him, perhaps. 
Ah! well, | remember the night of the marriage ; 
the widow that is was very grand; she wore 
lace and jewels and satin, Her face was proud 
and radiant, for she had tempted him away from 
litle Nannie with her gold and he was hers for 
ever. He looked content, also—strong and full 
of life and fair; but there waa a light in his eyes 
which was flickering and brilliant, and the odor 
of his breath was powerful of that which is death 
to peace and joy. Little Nannie was there, back 
in the dusk of the old church-porch; her eyes 
glowed like stars when the night is clear, but her 
As they 
passed her goipg out, the bride’s dress swept 


cheeks and her lipa were like death. 


against her hand. I saw her shrink and quiver, 
as from a blow, and her heart beat hard and fast, 
as though it would break its bonds. When I came 
home I told you, and we laid aside the purest 


satin, the moet stainless wood 


, against the time 
they would be needed.” 

“Yes,” the gray man acquiesced; “I remem- 
ber. She died within a year, and after her death 
lie took to drinking hard. He drank before, but 
not like then. It was as though he dared not face 
his own thoughts sober. His was a feeling heart, 
avd he loved little Nannie through all.” 

“ But not above all,” replied the other, sternly ; 
“he wronged Nannie—she was dead ; he wronged 
his wife still more—she lived and loved him. A 
feeling heart, say you; a wasted, selfish life, say 
|—weak and unfaithful all through, weak and un- 
faithful from beginning toend; and dead of drink at 
thirty-five. Come, we w ill go; they are ready for us.” 

Slow footsteps tore the coffin away; a bell 
tolled somewhere in the distance—heavily, mourn- 
fully. Hours passed, doors opened and shut again ; 
a hearse came, received its burden, and drove away, 
witha line of black carriages following; the clouds 
lowered thick and gloomy, but the rain had ceased 

Presently a bright-facec, tidy looking maid 
came into the deserted room and cleared away 
the dust and rubbish and opened the shutters of 
the back windows, She stirred the gray ashes 
and lay wood and kindling on the fire, fanning it 
to a bright glow on thecleanly swept hearth. The 
old dog stretched himself and dczed erjoyingly 
in the cheery warmth. Some one came and folded 
away the gloves and placed fresh flowers in the 
vases and drew the curtains into gfaceful folds, 
The clouds drew away in great fragments that 
curled at the edges to show a soft, white lining ; 
the sun came out, a breeze stirred gently. 

M.G McCLeLianp. 
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“WY TOU know, my dear Herbert,” said my Aunt 
Martha, “that in the precarious state of 
my health, with my life hanging, as it 

were, upon a thread, it behooves me to see that all 

my affairs are in order.” 

“Certainly,” I responded, with dutiful but diffi- 
cult gravity. 

My aunt was only a little past middle age, 
weighed one hundred and fifty-six pounds, had a 
color like a peony and a waist which measured 
twenty-eight inches—was, in truth, in full health 
and vigor, and likely to live to a ripe old age; so 
that her favorite fiction that she was the victim of 
a hopeless and mysterious malady, and might at 
any moment shuffle off this mortal coil, was without 
the slightest foundation in fact. Neverthelese, she 
derived much enjoyment from the illusion, and 
delighted in the contemplation of her own prema- 
ture decease and in perpetually going over all the 
details of her interment and other cheerful acces- 
sories of the supreme event. 

She was a dear old soul, and I was indebted to 
her for much of the happiness of my childhood 
and the easy enjoyment of my youth. I owed 
her both affection and duty, and paid them 
heartily; but 1 must confess 1 found it difficult to 
respond becumingly to the constantly recurring 
claims on my sympathy with reference to this 
death-bed bogy of hers. The perpetual cry of 
“ Wolf!” had hardened me, I suppose. 

So | stipulated that the subject should be ta- 
booed between us, excepting on festival occasions, 
such as birthdays, Christmas, the New Year, and 
the like, when my aunt was to be accorded the 
luxury of her favorite topic, and might dress her- 
self metaphorically in the well-worn grave-clothes 
so dear to her heart, as well as propound for the 
fiftieth time her last will and testament. 

The occasion with which my story deals was 
Aunt Martha's fifty-sixth birthday. 1 was spend- 
ing it with her by special invitation, and the bogy- 
talk had gone on without intermission since the 
early heavy dinner which my aunt’s old-fashioned 
hospitality always inflicted upon me. We were 
silting in the comfortable drawing-room of the old 
house at Brompton in which Aunt Martha lived, 
surrounded by all the memories and relics of her 
childhood’s home, and served by the same faithful 
domestics who had waited on her father and 
mother before her. 

It was close upon six o'clock, and twilight 
shadows clung to the corners of the dark oak 
wainscoting, and hung like funeral palls over the 
heavily framed portraits of Aunt Martha’s dead- 
and-gone ancestors. I was by this time thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of the graveyard talk to 
which I had been listening; I was, besides, some- 
what sleepy, owing no doubt to the unwonted hour 





ASS 


had been 
old 


tiously from time to time from the deep recesses 


at which | 
glasses of ‘S34 port, and nodding surrepti- 


of the arm-chair in which | waa seated. 


’ my 


“These anniversaries are solemn things,’ 
aunt observed, shaking her head and sighing pro 
foundly. 


bert, that I shall in all probability never see an 


I cannot disguise from myself, Her 
other birthday. Before the second of March comes 
round again | shall most likely be moldering in 
the silent tomb.” 
“Whirr gurrerr 
sounded from the dim corner immediately behind 


rr boom— boom— bang !"” 


my seat 
“Gocd heavens!” | exclaimed, springing to my 
feet and turning round #o aa to face the enemy 
“What on that? 
ploded ? 
My aunt sat atill, perfectly unmoved and placid 


earth was Something ex 


* That, my dear boy,” she explained, “is your 
grandfather's clock.” 
“A clock !’ I echoed. 


machine, 


“Tathat all? I thought 
it was What, in the name 
of all that’s diabolical, is the matter with the 
thing ?” 

“The chime is out of order,” Aunt Martha re- 


in infernal 


plied. “ The clockmaker says it is worn out; but 


it used to have the aweetest, clearest tone. I re 
member it when | was a child,” 

“Ive a hideous discord now!’’ I remarked, with 
some animus; for I was a good deal ruflled at 
having made euch a donkey of myself in my first 
alarm, 

“T am very fond of the old clock,” said my 
aunt, plaintively. ‘It is associated with the hap- 
piest days of my life, and its chime, altered as it 
ie, brings back my dear father’s voice. He was a 
martinet with regard to punctuality, and that dear 
old clock kept time for the whole house. It has 
1 liked to see 
it the first thing when I awoke in the morning, 
but I had it moved down here last week. It—it” 

reluctantly-—“ disturbed me a little in the night 
1 don’t sleep so well as I used, | find—another 
and | thought it 


always since been in my bed-room. 


symptom of the end, Herbert 
better to move the clock.” 

“I don't wonder—the brute!” I muttered, re- 
sentfully. 

“| have felt the change,” continued my aunt; 
“at my age one feelseverything. But! am trying 
to wean myself from earthly things, Herbert, and, 
as | said just now, | am anxious to see that all my 
affairs are in order and prepared for what may 
come at moment. I have done my beat, | 
think,” modestly, “ to save everybody trouble, and 
have explained my wishes as clearly as I can, both 


any 


in writing and verbally.” 
“Yes; you have nothing to reproach yourself 
with on that score,” I acquiesced, with veiled 


irony. 
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induced to imbibe several 
are carried out faithfully,” concluded my aunt, 
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“Tt will be for you, Herbert, to see that they 


complacently accepting my remark. 
“You may trust me, Aunt Martha,” I replied 
“Yea, my dear boy, | know I can. 
my heir, of course, Herbert, as I have often told 
Everything is left to you, excepting the 


You are 


you. 
legacies to the servants, poor things, and a 
vision for my niece, [’hyllis Mortimer, my poor 


pro- 
sister's only child. I have never seen her; her 
father quarreled with me after poor Anne’s death, 
and then he died and the girl grew up among her 
own relatives on the other side of the water 
Queer sort of people they must be, I fancy, or 
they wouldn’t live at such a place as Calais, They 
Philip 


against me, and, of course, I could not force 


evidently shared Mortimer’s prejudice 


myvrelf upon the child after her father’s death 


if we had been reconciled before that it would 


have been different. llowever, Phyllis is my own 
sister's child, the only one left of our family ex 
cepting yourself, and | have thought it right to 
remember the relationship and to treat her as my 
niece in my will. I have left her one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year 


hear 


“1 am very glad to it, Aunt Martha,” | 
said, heartily, 

“ Yes, my dear boy, | knew you would approve, 
my aunt rejoined (nd now there is only one 
the clock. I am 
afraid ’—looking anxiously at me—“ you would 
to 


glance at the abominable instrument 


thing unsettled, and that is 


not care have it, although ”’—with a: tender 
“it chimes 
only twice in the day—at twelve o'clock and at 
six. I could not bear to think of its being put 
away in a garret or sold to a second-hand dealer 


or anything of that sort, Herbert. If you could 


have it in your chambers—’”’ 

Now I| had furnished my chambers with what | 
considered exquisite taste. I had carefully es 
chewed Queen Anne monstrosities and rhubarb- 
colored abominations, and stood pledged before 


my friends to an anti wsthetic creed. I glanced 
ruefully at the ugly, heavy framed machine. What 
a blot it would be among my French mirrors and 
satin covered chairs, and how the fellows would 
chaff! I shonld 
be the laughing-stock of the club. No, I could 


not stand it, not even for Aunt Martha. 


And then that horrible chime! 


Aunt Martha saw my decision in my face and 
sighed, Evidently her last hope died out in that 
sigh. 

“The clock has a history, Herbert,” she said. 
“It belonged to our ancestor, Sir John Mordburst, 
in the time of Queen Anne, and is the last relic 
of our past grandeur. 
Nevil, ran through everything; he and his son 


Sir John’s grandson, Sir 


cut off the entai), the estate was sold, and the son 
died unmarried. The title went to a distant 
branch; but they were poor people and did not 
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care for the empty honor, eo the family died out, 
My father was descended from them in the female 
line, and the clock came into his possession from 
his mother and he taught us all to reverence it 
] prize itabove all my other relics, and so did 
Anne-—in fact, it was about the clock that the 
Mortimers and I quarreled, Philip Mortimer 
claimed it-—for Anne—and I flatly refused to part 
with it. My father left it to me; he had no opin 
ion of Philip Mortimer, and he knew | loved the 
clock and should take good care of it, which I have 
done.’ 

“a Perhaps,” I sus 


‘ Yes,” responded my dear old sunt, “I have 


gested, “ Misa Mortimer 


been thinking of thet. (Giirla have more rever 
ence than young nen end more sentiment, too 
Vhyllis must bave heard her mother speak of the 
clock, and for her sake ehe would value it.” 

“It would be a sort of olive branch,” I sug 
gested, ineinuatingly 

“Exactly,” agreed my aunt. “And I should 
like to think’’—bere the dear old lady became 
somewhat involved—‘ when | am in my coffin 
that | was at peace with all the world, and esp: 
cially with poor Anne's child,” 

lt would be only right to leave it to my 
cousin,” | urged, with decision. 

Yes, | think it would be right,” assented Aunt 
Marthe, with an air of relief. “1 shall send for 
Preston in the morning and make a codicil to my 
will, 

Phen the cheerful rattle of cups heralded th« 
entrance of tea and enabled me to change the sub 
ject of conversation, 

“Thank goodness,” I said to myself an hour or 
two later, as | drew on my overcoat in the hall, 
assisted by my aunt’s venerable butler and facto- 
tum, Peters, “I have arranged that matter of the 
clock, and without hurting the old lady’s feelings, 
too! Miss Mortimer’s are another matter; but 
they don’t concern me.” 

“Tlerbert!” called my aunt from the doorway 
of the drawing-room. 

I stepped back from the already opened hall- 
door, 

“Heaven bless you, my dear boy!” exclaimed 
the good soul, fervently. “ Remember, if my 
symptoms should come on to-night and the worat 
should happen-—it ia angina pectoris, | have not a 
shadow of a doubt—before 1 have had time to 
execute that codicil, you will hand the clock over 


to your Cousin Phyllis! 


Promise me, Herbert !” 

“TI promise faithfully,” | answered, with fervor; 
and then I kissed the rubicund cheeks for the 
second time, and, with a good-night nod to old 
Peters, stepped out into the bleak, east-wind-swept 
alreet, . 


* * * 7 * * 


“ Can’t see any one, Morice—not even the Prince 
of Wales! I’m particularly engaged. Tell him 


to come to-morrow or next day or whenever lie 
likes, Can’t see him now!” I called out from my 
dressing-room in answer to a summons from my 
man one evening shortly after my aunt’s birthday. 
“It's perfectly impossible!” | reiterated, applying 
my double hair-brushes vigorously and so over 
powering an expostulatory murmur from Morice 
outside the closed door. 

It was already seven thirty-five vr. M., and I wa 
hurrying through my toilet for a dinner at eight, 
ah arp, at Sir George Lancemere’s Sir George 
had three pretty daughters and Lady Lancemere 
was disposed to be exceedingly gracious and I was 
getting a little tired of my bachelor-life and begin 
ning, like Benedict, to have certain tender thoughts 
and dreams, all prompting me “how sweet young 
Hero waa.” But, as yet, my ideal Hero was apt to 
cl ange and the unpictured frame, round which 
hovered #0 many tender fancies, was not definitely 
filled up 

‘My fancy loves to rove 


From the black-eyed to the 


And the youngest and the new 


Was the fairest of them all 
And the fairest”? just now was Una Lance 
mere, Una waa certainly uncommonly pretty, 


and the remembrance of her big, innocent blue 
eyes and rose-tinted complexion had made me 
more particular than ueual in the choice of the 

button-hole,” which waited now in a glasa of 
water on my dressing-table. 1 waa not sure, but | 
thought that the wild rose tint had certainly 
deepened when Lady Lancemere pressed me to 
join their dinner-party the next day, and the blue 
eyes had met mine for an instant before the dark 
lashes drooped over them eo shyly. The thought 
made my heart beat a little faster, and | was in- 
clined to be more than usually fastidious over the 
details of my evening toilet. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,” said the voice of the irre- 
preasible Morice once more at the door, “ but its 
Mias Overton's butler, sir, and his message is very 
pertickler and 

All right, Morice; I'm coming in a minut: 
I returned, graciously, as] put the finishing touch 


to my white tie and emerged from my sanclum in 
all the glory of my best war-paint—a message 
from Aunt Martha was not to be neglected, 

“Well, Petere, what iv it? All right at home 
I hope?” [ inquired, tempering my usual aflibility 
of manner with that dash of patronizing assump- 
tion which I found necessary when dealing with 
my aunt’s retainers, Petera had known me in 
petticoats, and, notwithstanding the respectful 
attitude he generally assumed, there was at times 
a twinkle in his eyes which reminded me unpleas- 
antly of the circumstance and called up a certain 
amount of “side” to cope with it. ‘Is Mirs 
Overton quite well?” | continued, airily. 


a 
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No, Mr. Herbert; I am sorry to ray my mis 
treas is very ill very ill indeed!” replied Peters, 
She was took at about half-past six with the 
heart-epasme, sir—worse than she had ever seen 
her, Susan Miles saya. 1 went for the doctor, sir, 
and then, by my misiress’s orders, | came for you 
She said I was to bring you at once; bot she 
hardly expected you would find her alive, | was 
to BAY 
‘Good heavene, Peters,” T exclaimed, “ia it as 
bad as that?’ 1 had forgotten for the moment 


my sunt’s crase 


Yes, sir; it's very bad,” answered the old 
fellow, shaking hia head dolefully. Shall! I call 
a cab) 

Yer, yea—at once! Stay a moment! Send 


Morice to me,” L anid, dashing to my wriling-table 
and scribbling a hasty note: 

‘Excuae—bad newa at last moment—audden 
illness —many apologies.” 

“Here, Morice, take a haneom, deliver this 
note at once, and desire them to put it into Lady 
Lancemere's hands immediately! My coat—here 
And | was off with 


” 


quick! Ready, Peters! 
out even a regretful thought for Una Lancemere 
and her blue baby eyes, 

The cear old aunt! Had it really come at last? 
I was filled with poignant remorse for all my 
careless disregard for her many warnings, for all 
my sine and shortcomings toward her. I recalled, 
in that twenty minutes’ drive, all her goodness to 
me, ber unfailing love and sympathy, her gener 
osity, and | realized what a blank in my life the 
loas of the kind, motherly woman—the only rela 
tive | had in the world—would make. Susan 
Miles, my aunt's maid, met me at the door of her 
room 

* Thank goodness you've come, Mr. Ilerbert !” 
she exclaimed, while the teara coursed each other 
down her furrowed cheeks, “She doea nothing 
but ask for you; there’s something on her mind 
and she can't be easy till she’s seen you.” 

My aunt was propped up in bed, looking cer- 
tainly paler than | had ever seen her, but, so 
far as my unprofessional experience went, not 
exactly at the point of death. No doubt the at- 
tack had been severe, and the pain had consider- 
ably exhausted her—the Doctor told me as much 

but the awful moment for which dear old Aunt 
Martha had so long been preparing us had un 
doubtedly not yet come. She would live to make 
another codicil to her will, I recognized, with a 
quick throb of thankfulness as 1 sat down by the 
hedside and gently stroked the plump white hands 
folded over the coverlet. 

I am glad you have come, Herbert,” she mur 
mured, weakly. ‘It is over for this time, Doctor 
Porter says; but my life hangs upon a thread—a 
mere thread. This evening’s shock is the begin 
ning of the end. It is a solemn warning to me, 


Herbert, a very solemn warning; and T must be 
prepared for a sudden calla very sudden call, it 
may be, When | waa ao ill just now LT pictured 
the whole sceve, the confusion, your distress, Her 
bert.” 

1 bowed my head, while a queer, choking se 
sation in my throat prevented my usual parrying 
repartee, 

‘And I felt,” continued my aunt, “that in all 
the circumatancea the one thing left me to be anx 
ious about—the clock, you know—might be over 
looked or forgotten at that time = It was on my 
mind ip that agony, Hlerbert: and now I am de 
termined, while | have strength, to rettle the poor 
thing in its new home before I go myself.” She 
spoke as if the clock were a living creature, © It 
will be an effort, Herbe ¢.’ she went on, the tears 
filling her eyes; “boat | shall feel happier for it 
And delaya are dangerou 1 want you to take 
the clock at once over to Calais, find out your 
cousin Phyllia, and deliver it inte her own banda, 
Then come back and report to me how she re- 
ceived it,” 

Do you wish me to go now?” I inquired, look- 
ing, now that my alarm was over, a litt'e regret 
fully down at my dress suit 

“Yea,” replied my aunt. “TIT will not risk an- 
other day; that terrib'e spasm may return at any 
moment, and in my weakened atate—" 
“Yes, 


watch, “It ia nearly nine o’clock-—I have miseed 


yea,” I interrupted bastily, taking out my 





the evening mail; but 1 can go in the morning, 
crores by the early boat, and come back in the 
afternoon, I shall get back by dinner-time—that 
ia,” I amended, pulling myself up in my glib 
programme by a sudden remembrance, “if 1 have 
no delay in finding Miss Mortimer. You have 
her address, 1 suppose 

“Well, no, | haven't; but the Mortimers have 
been for some years at Calais. You might find 
out at the English bankers’, | should say, or the 
Conaul’a, perhaps,” 

“Oh! it will be all right,” I replied. “I shall 
have no difficulty in unearthing them, I have no 
doubt,” 

“T don’t see any necessity for your hurrying 
back so quickly, Herbert,” observed my aunt, 
whic se apirita were rising; “ you might satay and 
and make your cousin's acquaintance and tell me 
all about her, whether she ia like Anne or has 
the Mortimers’ nose—a short snub nose, quite dif- 
ferent from our family Roman—a very commu: 
nove, in fact. I hope Anne’s child has escaped 
it: and—er—Herbert, | should like to hear how 
the family receive the clock.” 

That was the real secret: Aunt Martha was 
more anxious about the time-honored relic than 
the unknown niece. | must say that | was touched 
by the dear old soul’s fai hfulness, and for a mo- 
ment I hesitated. Could I make the sacrifice ? 
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AUNT 


Could I not do this for Aunt Martha, who had 
No, I could not. 


cowardly, it was ungrateful, it was ionominiously 


done #0 much for me? It was 


weak of me; but | could not make up my mind 


to live with that discordant monater, There waa 
nothing but Calais and Miss Mortimer, | decided, 
is 1 rose to my feet and prepared to take my 
leave 

* | have had a case made for it,” aaid my aunt, 
plaintively, as she slipped a ten-pound note into 
my hand for expenses, “and Peters has packed it 
very carefully You will find it all ready for you 
in the hall. Ciood-bye, my dear boy, and Heaven 
bles you and bring you back safe again !"’ 
With this solemn benediction | was dismissed 
Inthe hall 1 found Peters standing over a remark 
able looking black box, a cross between a child's 
Thia he handed, with the 


my cab Mt 


coffia and a violin-case 


lertake r, into 


gravity of an un we 
cerluinly a compromising piece of luggage for a 
had 


hitherto plumed himself upon traveling with the 


young gentleman of my pretensions, who 
neatert of portmanteaua and the moat irreproach 
and as I aurveved it rue 
Man of the 


land 


ible of Gi adatone bugs 


my old 


{ 


illy, | regretted that I and 
Mountain had pot effected our crossing and 
ing under cover of the darkness of night. 1 con 
soled myself with the thought that I] might man 


to escape observation in the earl 


one, Alas! I 


VY morping 


and the journey waa but a short 


little realized what lay before me! 


h ud 


Channel, and | had undertaken the ex). 


Strange to say, | never before croaeed the 


fition i 


ill the confidence of ignorance. The crossing from 


Dover wae calm and short; but it was just when 


according to my own calect 





mv diffieultic alion, 


should have been over that they really began. I 


oOugot, | euppose, to have been prepared to hear 
the French language apoken on the French soil 


nevertheless, it took me quite by surprise; 80 did 


the utter failure of my Harrow French to convey 
any impression whatever to the mind of the gen 
darme who barred my path to the gangway. 

Oui, oui, oui, le eng~-une cloche,” 1 explained, 
resisting the official's attempt to poasess himeaelf of 
Aunt Martha's black box, had carefully 
eecreted under my traveling-ulater. “Ji n'y a pas 


e conséquence,” | 


disengaged hand and a proud impression that ] 


which I 
concluded, with a wave of my 


waa speaking French well and fluently—“ i n'y a 


me 


ta de cones jue nee, MUssOO 

The man, however, was not to be propitiated ; 
he put me aside with more force than politeness, 
while he poured out a torrent of perfectly unin 
telligible speech before which my feeble effort 
went down like a reed before a mountain stream 


had 


purposely delayed my landing until all my fellow- 


I was almost the last person on board, | 


passengers, with the exception of two or three 


invalid ladies, had stepped on shore. I began to 
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K Kol 


be conscious that there was something more than 


our inability to understand each other in the 


Frenchman's conduct, He evidently regarded me 
with suspicion, for he beckoned to a couple of bis 
comrades atationed at the top of the ladder, and 
pointed, to my intense annoyance, to the minia 


black.” 1 wae 


not, after all, to eflect the unobtrusive landing on 


ture sarcophagus in its ‘decent 


which | had counted, 


* ("eat ¢ cloche,” | repeated, more loudly 


“un ¢ 


Ihe men glared at me, The elde#t and appa 


rently most important of the three demanded 


something of me in an uncompromising tone 
h made my British blood boil 


[F? ‘The key? 


whi 
W here 


La ole Cu cat la ¢ 
is the key 

He might have been speaking Greek for any 
knew to the contrary 


thing I 1 was reaping the 


just reward of sins against the much-deapised 
Froggie”’ of my schoolboy days 

* La / imperaluively repeated the of! 
I who J ust 


me m be red 


cial 


k my head desperately then I re 


account I had lately 


read of an accomplished lady smuggler who wa 


with dismay an 
found to have secreted some hundreds of yards of 
valuable lace in a child’s coffin. I was evidently 
suspected of an intention to defraud the revenue 

* Pas contrabande * Pug ¢ fra 


h, | Oh! hang it all, can’t 


anudle 


4 I protested, 
isaure!’ «lt ie 


you see it ia a clock, you idiots ?’’—as I found my 
self being conducted on to the pier in a processic 
which was too suggestive of the escort of a London 
pick poc ket to be avreeable 


To add to the humiliation of the affair, all the 


élite of Calais appeared to be assembled on the 
pier at this particular moment— probably accord 
ing to the custom of such watering-placea——to see 
the disembarkation of the boat's passengers. 1] 

all these people I could perceive that | was an 
object of curious and by no meana flattering atten 
tion. Some of them must have been my country 


men speaking my own tongue; but, as none of 


them offered any assistance, an appeal was out of 
the queatton, 
I execrated the Tower of Babel, [ exec ited the 


family relic, I chafed and fumed in impotent 
wrath, while | tried to look as if the nondescript 
thing which was being borne in a sort of seelemn 
atate at the head of the procession did not belong 
to me. 

Suddenly, as the one drop wanting to fill up the 
cup of my bumiliation, the diabolical instrument 
thought fit to atrike. 
boom—— bang ! 


“Whirr-r-r boom 


aounded with distinct and horrible clamor from 


~gurr-r-r 


the interior of the black case. 
The man in charge of the box dropped it with 
a positive shriek of terror, the spectators scat- 


tered in alarm. I felt a determined grasp tighten 


HO 
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upon my shoulder, and resigned myself with the 
calmness of despair to the next phase of the ri 
diculous drama, 

The 


themselves in number and quadrupled themselves 


half-dozen officiala all at once doubled 


in noise. One word, repeated several times, came 
to me distinctly out of the confused Babel of 
sounds, It bore a sort of german-cousinship to 
the English word “dynamite,” and flashed a sud- 
den illumination into my bewildered and exaspe 
rated brain. I was supposed to be a “dynami 
tard,” and poor Aunt Martha’s innocent relic a 
Nihiliatic or Fenian engine of destruction, which 
had missed fire for the moment, but might pres- 
ently fulfill its deadly miasion. 

A movement on the part of an individual who 
carried a long pole was too suggestive of an inten 
tion to drop the dangerous importation into the 
harbor to be calmly borne. Loused to the defense 
of my charge, I sprang forward, shaking off the 
detaining grasp on my arm, and seized Aunt Mar- 
tha’s precious treasure, 

“ Tdiota! 
you see 

My indignant glance rested at this juncture, not 


Fools!” 1 exclaimed, hotly. “Can't 


upon any blue-coated gendarme, but upon a brown- 
robed, slim girl who, flanked om either side by a 
half. grown lad, stood on the edge of the crowd of 
apectators, Her face was sweet and fresh as an 
English roee, and the lovely gray eyes which met 
mine as I stood, harassed, hunted, desperate, were 
80 compassionate and sympathetic that, moved by 
something--I do not know what—‘ mysterious 
affinity,” | 
hat. 

The young lady colored deeply, and, pulling 


suppose—I instinctively raised my 


one of the lads forward with her, took a step 
nearer to me, and said, in a very trembling and 
timid voice: 

“Can we explain anything for you? You can- 
not speak French perhaps; Charlie will.” 

But Charlie, whom she had evidently been 
Ile “ backed’ 
contumaciously, and left her alone, covered with 


holding by main force, would not, 


confusion 

“You are very good,” I exclaimed, eagerly 
“T shall be immensely obliged if you will tell 
these fellows that this box of mine, which seems 
to alarm them so much, contains nothing more 
formidable than an old clock.” 

She looked around deapairingly for “ Charlie ;” 
but the boy had altogether deeerted her. Then, as 
I could see, with a brave effort she rallied her 
courage and spoke some sentences in French to 
my persecutor. The man seemed to know her; 
he bowed politely, and listened attentively. The 
hand which held her sunshade trembled percept- 
ibly, and the color came and went in her cheeks 
yet she held on 
I was a brute, I thought, with sudden 


—such an exquisite color, too! 
bravely. 
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compunction for having drawn her into this try 
ing position; but what could I do? It waa two 
late now. 
The official eyed me keenly. 
* Ouvrez!” he exclaimed, indicating with a dra 
matic gesture the unlucky cause of all my troubles 
“Would you mind 


terpreter, “he asks you to open the box 


that is,” stammered my in 
It is 
necessary, you know. Everything is opened now 
at the Custom House here.” 

“T have not the faintest objection,” I answered, 
producing the key at once. “If we had only ar- 
rived at thia understanding sooner it would have 
saved a great deal of trouble. I am more obliged 
to you than I can say, and | must apologize very 
sincerely for the trouble I have given you.” 

She murmured some inarticulate words, as she 
retreated hurriedly, and disappeared—afier the 
recreant Charlie, no doubt, in the crowd. 

The band of officials still held aloof suspiciously 
as | advanced to the prostrate object of their hor 
ror and produced the contents for their inspection 
then a peal of irrepressible laughter—in which | 
joined heartily, in spite of myself—echoed along 
the pier. The individual in command raised his 
hat with what I understood to be a polite apology, 
a dozen officious hands were extended to relieve 
me of my burden, and I proceeded, in what was 
now changed to a sort of triumphal progress, to 
ward the nearest cab-stand, 

Now, too, that my need was over, interpreters 
appeared to be plentiful enough. 1 was speedily 
set on my way to the English Consul, from whom 
I soon learnt the addreas of Mra. John Mortimer, 
the aunt with whom Mies 


was determined to rid myself at once of my com 


Mortimer resided. | 


promising charge, and so drove straightway to the 
abode of the Mortimers. It was, according to the 
French fashion, a flat, or suite of apartments, in 
the market-place of the quaint littl town. A 
jeweler’s shop was on the ground floor, and I was 
directed to the first floor for “ Madame Mortimer.” 
| had previously observed from the street that the 
windows above the shop were filled with flowers 
and stood out gayly from their somewhat dingy 
surroundings. 

A trim, white-capped maid, who restored my 
self-esteem by responding immediately to my nec 
essarily brief inquiry for “ madame,” 
answered the little bell which I found at a door 
on the first floor, and ushered me into a salon 
bright with gilding and sweet with flower-acents, 
A ladylike, graceful woman came forward to re- 
ceive me, and, after my few words of explanation, 
called softly through a door—one of several which 
I had thought led into cupboards : 

“ Phyllis, come here, dear |!” 

There was a little rustle of feminine garments, 
a quiet footstep, and my interpreter of the pier 
stood before me. 


in French 
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AUNT 
Then there was, after all, something in‘ mys 
terious affinity!” 
os * 
March 2th, 18 


lt ia now a fortnight 


* LONDON 

My Dran Neruew 
since you left here, and | have had nothing more 
from you than the very short note in which you 
announced your arrival at Calais with the clock 
had eucceeded in finding 


and told me that you 


Phyllis Mortimer. I have been looking for the 
longer letter you promised me, and I am begin 
ning to fear that you have been taken ill, and are 
laid up in a foreign country, with only a French 
Do, my dear boy, write, 


Morice 


came round yesterday to ask if we had heard from 


wtor and I the cause 


if only a line, to relieve my anxiety! 


you; #80 you have not written to him either, it 
The L 


haps they have prev ented vour crossing the Chan 


seems ilea have been very heavy, and per 


nel Anyhow, write at once: and, if you are well 
and enjoying yourself, do not hurry home. I have 
been keeping well and quite free from my attacks 
Accept my best love and believe me, my dear | 
Herbert 
* Your very affectionate aunt, 
“ MARTHA OVERTON 


“TP. S.—Haae Phyllis Mortimer taken kindly to 


the cloc k, 


and what is she like ?” 


Thia was the epistle which reached me and 
overwhelmed me with remorse just as I waa leay 
ing my hotel one evening, exactly fifteen days 


after my arrival at Calais, to pay my usual 


visit to the flower-scented salon in the market 


“| must write to the dear old soul to-night,” | 


said to myself, aa | thrust the letter into my 


pocket; “and I suppose I must clear out of this,” | 
| added, moodily, as | turned down the narrow 
“Tt ian’t half a bad 
place, after all; the pier is jolly on moonlit nighte, 


street leading to the pla 


and the air, when it is not fishy, is freaher than 


that of London by a long way, and—and this 


little equare is quite picturesque, with its lights | 


and i's old tower—and-—-and "glancing up at 
the windows over the jeweler’s shop— ‘I shall 
I and perhaps, | 


be quite sorry to leave it all; 
if—” 
I did not finish the sentence, but ran lightly up| 


the uncarpeted wooden astaira and rang the little | 
bell which belonged to the Mortimer’s apartments, 
Sophie smiled a welcome, according to her wont, 
and, in answer to my stereotyped inquiry for | 
Madame Mortimer, poured forth a voluble and | 
utterly mysterious tirade. . 
I had, I flattered myself, impraved greatly in 

I could | 
| 


my French during the past fortnight. 
now understand my own queations, and also the 
answerer, when they took the line I expected. Any | 





_ 
obe 


HA’S CLOCK, 
divergence, however, waa apt to puzzle me, and #0 
1 failed, 
Sophie's peroration, and walked past her with a 


in this inetance, to catch the drift of 


smiling nod, intended to convey intelligence, into 
the salon 
It was lighted more dimly than urual; only a 


shaded lamp atood on the white porcelain atove, 
which, as the evening was warm, was not lighted ; 


the three windows were all open, and the soft 


breeze came in laden with the acent of heliotrope 
and mignonette, while the light in the rquare 
below shone with a pleasant, subdued reflec 
tion 


At firat I thought, with a chill sense of disap- 


pointment, that the room was empty; but, as my 


eyes grew accustomed to the dimness, I discerned 
the glimmer of a white dreas near the window, 
and then, as it floated toward me, a voice, which 
made my pulses throb in an utterly unprecedented 
manner, said, softly 

Mr. Overton! | My aunt Did not Sophie 
tell you that they are all out? Charlie and Ned 
wanted to go to the theatre, and Aunt Lucy bas 


taken them. ! ItoldS »phie to Ray 


I natn BO sorry 
so to any visitor.’ 

Sophie obeyed orders,” I answered ; “ but up 
fortunately, cousin, I still require an interpreter.’ 
had 


She laughed a little, low laugh, which I 


learnt in the short fortnight to think the sweetest 
music | had ever heard. 

“Tt is my misfortune, not my fault,” I went on. 
“And I think, even if Sophie’s meaning had been 
plain, | would still—on the strength of my rela- 
tionship, you know—have persiated in trying to 
gain an entrance to night; for | waa very anxious 
to see you. I have received a summons home. I 
murt go back to England to morrow.” 

] played my trump card boldly on the inspira 
tion of the moment, and, my eyes being now ac- 
customed to the light, I saw that Phyllis turned 
pale and caught at the back of the velvet-cove red 
chair near her. 

“ Phyllis, my darling,” I exclaimed, seizing her 
little trembling hands in an instant, “ I cannot go 
without telling you that I love you Can you— 
will you—give me a little love in return?” 

I do not know to this day what she said—I do 


not believe she said anything; but her little head 


|sank down upon my shoulder as I bent over her, 


and, when my arm stole round her waist, she did 
not repulse me. 


” , » ¥ x 


9 


“ When did you firat begin to think about it? 
whispered Phyllis, shyly, an hour later. 

‘“When?” I laughed. “I really cannot tell 
I believe it was when you stood forward so pluckily 
that morning on the pier and saved Aunt Martha’s 
clock from being pitched into the harbor. That 
blessed clock! I owe to it the happiness of my 
life.” 
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“ The dear old clock !” exclaimed Phyllis. “ We | occasion. Phyllis joins me in much love. Send 
will never part with it, will we? I shall always! us your blessing and believe always in the grateful 


love that clock.” love of 
She hastened away when Mrs. Mortimer, fol- “Your affectionate nephew 
lowed by her boys, came tramping up the stair-| “ HERBERT OVERTON. 
case, and | was left to confront the hosteas alone. “N. B.—Phyllis has the Overton nose.” 
“You here, Mr. Overton!” cried Mrs. Morti- | x x . 5 x 


mer, in surprise, looking round for Phyllis. Five years later. My aunt is alive and well, 


: “1 was waiting for | She confided to me, about six months after my 
| 


you, Mrs. Mortimer. I have been waiting a long | marriage, her suspicions that the heart-spasms 


“ Yea,’ | answered, coolly 


while.” were “nothing but indigestion,” and a consulta 
“ Alone and in this half-light?” she exclaimed, | tion with a specialist proved that she was right. 
as she turned up the duplex burner. I believe that my wife was responsible for the 


The boys, hungry after their entertainment, | suggestion, which has renewed dear old Aunt 
had retired unceremoniously to the dining-room. | Martha’s youth and given her a new lease of life. 


‘No, | have not been alone,” I replied; “ Phyllis| The clock stands on a handsome bracket in our 
has been with me.” hall, Aunt Martha has considerately refused to 
She looked up quickly. take back her gift, declaring that, as she is an 
* Phyllis has promised to be my wife, Mrs. Mor- | almost daily visitor to our house, the treasured 
timer; will you give her to me?” relic is aa much her own as ever. 
“Indeed I will,” she answered, with tears in 
her eyes. “We have known you only a short 
time; but I have heard of vou often, and I know Tue Best Tuixnker.—A man can no more 


that | can trust the dear girl to you. You have! hold himself entirely aloof from the thoughts of 
gained a treasure, Mr. Overton, and | congratulate | othera than from the suolight and air around 
you with all my heart; but I don’t know what we | him; both will influence and form him, whether 
are to do without her—I and the boys—she has | he desire it or not. Of course, he can ahut him 
been the sunshine of our home.” self away from a large measure of either, and 
“And you have been a mother to her,’ I said, | grow pale and weak, bodily and mentally, in con 
gratefully “She has told me all you have done | sequence; but that will not make what little 
for her power is left him more entirely his own. The 
Phyllis came down, when the boys had gone to | best thinker ia he who gladly welcomes every aid, 
bed, to say good-night—which I need hardly say | who is hospitable to every thought, who weighs 
was not good-bye—and then I went home and | every opinion, respects every honest conviction, 
wrote to Aunt Martha as follows; and thankfully adopts such ideas as approve them- 
selves to his judgment, yet at the same time so 

‘Dear AuNT MARTHA :—I am quite well and | works over all he receives in the crucible of his 
propore staying another week at Calais, unleas you | own mind that the gold is purified and the dross 
want me very badly. And I have altered my | expelled. When he gives it to others by lip or 
mind about the clock; I am going to undertake | pen, it is not leas, but more his very own than if he 


the charge of it, and of something else, too—-of my | had not enriched his mind from so many sources 
Cousin Phyllis! Phyllis declares she will never 

part with the clock, and I declare I will never Too Mvcu At Hom: Men are wise in getting 
part with her; so, as the two must go together, | away from their own roof-trees during a certain 
what can I do? portion of each day. Among wives will be found 


“Seriously, my dearest aunt, wish mejoy. I have|a very general consensus of opinion to this effect 
won the dearest, sweeteat, little girl for my wife There will be found everywhere a disposition to 
as you will say when you see her. And I owe my | pack off the men in the morning, and to bid them 
treasure to you. Yea, you have crowned all your | keep out of the way till toward evening, when it is 
other goodness to me by this last gift; for it cer-| assumed that they will probably have a little news 
tainly comes from you. As for that dear old | of the buay world to bring home, and when baby 
clock, it shall have the place of honor in our | will be sure to have said something exceptionally 
home—Phyllis’s and mine; so we have both} brilliant and precocious. The general events of 
agreed, | the day will afford topics of conversation more in- 

“ My darling is longing to know you, and loves | teresting by far than if the whole household had 
you already. We are to be married in June, and | been together from morning till night. A very 

‘little inquiry, too, will elicit the fact that men 
about the house all day are eminently apt to be 


Mra. Mortimer has promised to bring Phyllis to 
England for the wedding, in order—as I knew you 


| 


would never croas the Channel—that you may be| fidgety and grumpy and interfering—in short, 
present; we could not do without you on that| altogether objectionable. 
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A MORNING JOURNEY. 


OT long ago I was out at the “the hour be- 
fore the dawning, between the night and 


morning,” and the wondrous beauty of the 


acene impre eased me deeply. The sky was very 


clear, and the stars shone out from the soft depths 


of blue with great brilliancy, the creacent moon 
hung low in the west, while over all the shadowy 
landscape brooded the deep peace and quiet which 
marke the last hour of the night. 

As I stood in rapt awe and wonder all alone in 
a world of beauty, sounds which yet were scarcely 
sounds came to my listening eara—the “ music in 
stillness’? which comes to me always when I am 
alone in such a scene—and my heart uprose in 
solemn gladness. The very portal of heaven it 
seemed to me, and why might I not hear the 
heavenly melodies coming through the “gate 
ajar” as the angelic ones go to and fro on their 
endless missions of love and mercy? Why not 
hear the morning stars singing together as in 
Creation’s fresh morn? The two worlds seem in 
such accord at this hour that I can never doubt 
but, at any moment, the “sweet parting of a cloud 
may bring usa there to be.” 1 think, too, the hea 
venly “manna” comes then to earth’s wanderers 
if only our eyee are “ holden” that we may find it 
and gather it up for the need of the day. “Joy 
cometh with the morning” still, and it is only 
when we will not, when we are too weak to lift up 
our eyes, that we mias the bleesing sent ua. 

How long | stood under thia holy ministry I do 
not know, but just as I turned to go back to the 
house the first faint bird song came up out of the 
valley—the bridal song of the night and morning. 
It woke the echoes of memory and brought viv- 
idly before me a morning in my girlhood which 
] can never forget 

I had been down to the “ Normal” enjoying 
the commencement exercises with a dear elder 
sister, and now we were going home. [First there 
was the long ride on the cars. I remember yet 
how strange it seemed to me, an unsophisticated 
country girl unused to “ riding on the rail,” when 
night came to lie down in the narrow berth of the 
“sleeper,” hearing the mufiled sound of the great 
wheels and thinking how every turn brought us 
nearer home. It was three o'clock in the morn- 
ing when at last we steamed into the depot and 
were met and lovingly greeted by one of the noble 
brothers whom God has taken. Then came the 
usual bustle over trunks and boxes, and when al! 
was ready we started out for home, twenty-four 
miles away. It was just such a atill, midsum- 
mer morning as the one of which ‘I have been 
telling, only that a few light clouds were floating 


along the eastern horizon. At first we were very 
buay talking, telling all the little bits of news, | were not particularly “gifted in song,” but we 
asking eagerly of the home folks and all that had were gifted in love of home and beauty, gifted in 


| 


been done while we were away, telling of the city 
from which we came, of the noise and dust and 
heat, and how we had longed for the home amid 
the hilla—the grand old Chautauqua hillsa—than 


| which none can ever seem half so fair, for what 


is it the poet says about 
‘The hills our childish feet have trod 


The brother 


told us of the haying just begun; we thought of 
rides on the loaded ricka, of the grain already 
ripening, the meadow brook where the ashy trout 
hid, and oh! so many things that we were glad to 
hear. And all the time we were riding on and 
on over the long hills and across the nar:ow val 

leya, through leafy woods filled with rich per- 
fumes, along wide mexdowa where the sweet clover 
blossomed, and but for the sound of our voices 
and the rattle of the wagon all was still around 
us, It eeemed so strange to be riding on and no 
life showing anywhere—we only awake in a world 
of night and sleep. We passed so many houses 
that were dark and still, but in one a light burned 
low, and half unconaciously we talked lower as 
we felt with sudden pity, “Some one muat be sick 
there.” The hills atood out in dim, shadowy ont- 
lines at firat, but after we had gone on a few miles 
the dawn began to break. We felt the holy hush 
of the hour, and all grew quiet as we watched the 
stars fading out one by one. The east flushed 
rory red, the hills put on the purple robes of 
morning, and the birds sang from woods and fields 


|glad greeting to the new-born day. We saw the 


firat smoke from household altars curling upward, 
taking on beautiful colors as the sunbeams touched 
it, then floating off into the distance like a vanish- 
ing drean lhe busy farmer-folk began to come 
out with their milk- pails and rakes,and often they 
gave us a cheery “good-morning”’ as we passed 
them by. On and on we went, now slowly as we 
climbed some long hill and down on the other 
side, now faster as we crossed the lowland, bathed 
in the fresh 


‘‘air of hills and forests, 





The sweet aroma of bire! 


while around us the very hills seemed to “ give 
thanks,” and all the meadow brooks broke “ into 


jubilant waves of song” Oh! it was beautiful! 


beautiful to be going home through all this rare 
eweetness of sight and sound! What wonder that 
we caught the inspiration of the moment and let 


'our young hearts “break forth into singing’ ? 
} - ging 


’ 


It was ‘Going Home” we sang, and if the tune 


was not always just right and the words were 


sometimes sadly mixed, what did it matter? We 
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youth and gladness, and why should we not sing 
as well as we could ? 


Now we were nearing home—the last hill-top | 


was reached; we could recognize the houses we 


passed and familiar facessmiled atus We passed 


the school-house where we had faithfully conned 
our “a-b-abs” in childhood days; then there was 
the orchard and the big barn 


ries « 


brimful of memo- 


fhide and seek” and merry hours in the 
on the hay; there was the house look- 
ing out from the shade of its maples and willows, | 
and 


= big bay bd 


.s 
on, 


there was mother on the porch, with 


father and all the others, waiting to welcome us! 
It was a glad home-coming, fit ending to our 
happy ride. 

Not 
always full of pleasure, like this one; for often 


And what is life but a morning journey? 


the hills are Jong and rugged, and we toil over 
them foot-sore and weary, longing for rest, but 
finding little, too intent on 


“ 


getting on” to notice 
the flowers and the sunbeama which else might 
cheer us; too busy with our “cumbering caree”’ 
to return the friendly greetings sent out to us, and 
when we reach the peaceful valleys, instead of 
letting ourselves become rested and refreshed by 
what we find there, we look dreadingly forward 
to the next hill, and so vex and weaken ourselves 
needlessly with borrowed troubles. Nut all do} 
this. 


There are some wise and loving ones who 
go the whole journey of life, “ as seeing Him who | 
is invisible,” and though the storms and darkness | 


come to them, as they must needs come to us all, 
or how 


ehall we know our strength ?—they go on 
without fear or shrinking, knowing who leads the 


way. They hear the sweet sounds of life; they 


ree the stars set in unfading beauty above them; 
they cull the fragrant flowers, and, whether upon 
hilltop or in the valley, they hear the lapsing of | 
the still waters of peace. Messages from home 
and loved ones come to them as they journey, 
making their hands strong to do the work of the 
Father, and their feet swift to run upon Hia 
errands of love and good will. By and by they 
reach the journey’s end, and who shall tell of 
what awaits them when the pearly gates are 
opened? of the friends gathered to meet them 
there and the joyful reunions ? 
that the way of life here was long and toilsome 
’ Do they not rather bless God for every- 
thing, so that it brought them to Ileaven and 
home at last ? 

I think so often in these days of the dear old | 


} 


Do they mind 


then 7 


Editor, who in the early spring time went from 
his work here to the still more glorious work | 
beyond. [ try to picture what his entrance there | 
muet have been like—how the many whose lives | 
he blessed on earth, those who, by the | 


earnest, eoul-stirring words of his pen, the beauti- 


had 
| 


ful law of love and pardon he ever taught, had | 
been raised from the “Slough of Despond ” and | 
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drunkenness to hope and temperance; those to 
whom his words had come as the aword of the 
Liberator, when their souls were in dark prison 
pens of crime and misery ; those who, forgetful of 
manhood and of all that makes life precious, had 
groveled in the dust like brutes, and yet been 
lifted up by his strong hand of truth and led on 
until from the brotherly love they learned of the 
love of the Father and planted their feet square! y 
upon the Rock; the drunkards he, under God 
the 
whom he taught better, higher things, and thus 


reformed ; careless wives apd mothers to 
helped them to become true helpmeets, and make 
their howe such from which no man could easily 
go astray—the men, women, and children whose 
lives were made purer and stronger by his teach- 
ings, and who have passed from this life blessing 
him as their best earthly friend—1 think of all 
these, and try to picture what it must have been 
like when they knew that he had come and 
crowded around to give him welcome! Human 


We 


can only feel sure his entrance must have been 


language is too weuk to tell of such a scene. 


full of joy and blessedness and his reward “ ex- 
His life was long and filled to 
overflowing with good deeds, 


ceeding great.” 
His love and faith 
seemed broad as the need of humanity. No one 


could know him, either through his pen or per- 


}eonally, without feeling this, and knowing that 


while in ringing tones he condemned the sin, his 
King ’ 

As 

universal 


heart was full of love and pity for the sinner. 


but few do, he seemed to feel the 


| brotherhood of man, and his strong hand was 


ever reaching out to help his fellow-traveler up 
the steep incline of life. 

Knowing of this, we can none of us be surprised 
to read that, when he knew the end was near, be 
made all his preparations as calmly and fearleasiy 
“as though but setting out for a journey to a distaut 
country,” and had never a thought of fear or 
To 


one who takes the Goiden Rule as bis guide and 


anxiety for himself. Why should he have? 


seeks to live it out in his daily intercourse with 


others there is po death—only a glad going 


home, a sweet rest afier the toil and strife! a 


joyous living on forever with all to gain and 


nothing to jose! Truly “his good works do fol- 
low him.” We lett 
memory can do it in no way haif so well as by 


who are to cherish bis 


| going on with the work he was doiog, and living 


by the light of truth and love as he aid. For us, 
as for him, life is but a morning journey, and then 
On! let us fill it 
with worthy work EARNEST. 
almost a crime 


sing is 


COARSENESS in nul 
every duty should be done delicately and loy 
ingly. The presence of heavy-headed and heavy- 
footed people with hard hands and harsh voices 


in a sick-room is one of the saddest mistakes. 
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gl é the whole car into With another young lady at a féte champétre, 
whi epped one warm summer afternoon to | red (or rather pink) rose of Lancaster bloomed 
rideé below where she was going to play | her cheeks, twined a i her hat, lent its « 
la Iter dress was simple enough, but | to her dress, fort the rosettes on her slippe 
it Ww und perfect as a white ‘ and ran riot over he 
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wht: ‘I will never let her 
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the tears of sympathy, 
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He must have put it into the heart of | able living for 


‘ lren and myself, evi 
> te \] Dr. M inford all tout RK by il Rob doe not we 





«dd enough. I have deserved to suffer, | anny longer,” she added, following me to the ga: i 
was my own fault, and it is very!as | was leavin erexpressing the svmopat : 
Him to forgive and make me feel as | and gladness | felt a encouraging her all that | : 
I » already,” could “It doesn’t rt me now that I have tl 
Lord is gracious and merciful, long suf-| place of comfort a1 elp to goto. IT can worl 
reat goodness,” L repeated, softly. | with so much more heart, and as long as the I j 
ed! lean teel that now,” she said. ! gives me strength | ! eto make a comf 
‘ 
% 
vou know he has lately come home She, too, has fo he silver lining” to he j 
w York—-and he came vesterday to see} cloud, I thought elf as | walked slow ; 
t ks it verv likely he can cure this} homeward, reflect nall J had seen and heard 
And if he suceeeds [am to pay him | during the morni: | that it had been y 
eauta time, just as | can conven-!| into my mind t that dav where | would see 
) l shall be so thankful and ad to} all these evidence ther’s loving dealit 
I can forit. 1 don'tmind being poor | with His childre LICHEN, 
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CHOOSING A KING. The priests of | ver, did not like the 























religion of ¢ rotherhood wl : 
two vears ago a littl vy, four or five | Buddha taught da leath drove his f 
d, was chosen ruler ove srich and | lowers away I ‘ from land to lay i 
country and four hundred millions | across rivers and 1 i ind deserts, telling i@ 
His predecessor had died when only | the love and kinds great teacher, unt 
1, and almost all of the rulers before | many countries rec ! At last the Ki: eo] 
chosen to reren when very litte | of Thibet becan \ ver of Buddha He be * 
Che cause of this custom is so curious | lieved that the { Prince had reappeared 5 
vy child-readers will like to hear all | earth in the t nother man, a priest 
ff country and its little king whom he pave palace in a great cit 
very long ago Six centuries Detore and the title of J) i Lama, or “he who reser 
was a king in India whose son! bles the ocean in gt f mind.” This rul 
ally of the poor people under his | became, finally, the ruler of all the Bud a 
troubles and norance, and the | dhists, and reigns | et and is chosen: by the 3 
ich they were treated by the rich | priests from the en kept in the convent 
So tender was his love and sympathy | Although the | ala una’ was chosen 
uuild no longer bear the thought of | 1198, about seven | red years ago, it sup 
from them, and left the rich and | posed he is etill r iving been born agar 
e of his father and lived among the | and again, in all t é ies, as a little chile bes 
e, comforting and ing them This curio ved to apply to : 
words and a pure ind vely | priests, too ul w es the others at on 
s death the phn people adored him egin to watch t vy and to consult a 
he was called Buddha, or Teacher, | signs that are know n to learn where his 
many wonderful  storic about his | soul has been be \ No matter how far oft 
mower were told and believed by | the land is or how é irney may be wit 
red his memory robbers, wild beas e dangers of hunger and 
mee crowds of the rich and pow- | thirst, the priests | ‘ reat joy thither ¢ f 
bring gifts to the Divine Teacher, | discover and bring k the holv child Ther 
wd rare jewels The bowl in| are often several of lren in the convent ; 
ust their offerings was still, however, | and it is from thes t ice of anew Lan 
g full, when a poor, despised outcast | is made 
“ame like a shadow timidly through rhe priests are ver eful to keep stranger ie 
iressed worshipers and threw into | away from their h iSsa. If an Englis ; 
ister of fresh wildflowers, the only | man tries to enter ‘I et from India, the natives ' 
reature, she could bring and dare} on the mountains w rv readily undertake t ' 
vn to give Suddenly the flowers | guide him there, but very soon they will begin t 
with richer color and rarer fra relate stories of the i ers he will encounter 
he bowl was filled to the top wd the hostility of the wes through which he : 
e, they say, Buddha met in the | must pass, to frighter m into going back. If h 
gled thickets of the wood, where the | should persist in proceed they will run away 
shine even at noontide, a fam- | and leave bim, or they will get him fairly in the i 
swith her cubs almost dead for food. | middle of one of those slender bridges, spanning : 
was he for even this wild, fierce | fearful chasms, which every breath of air causes : 
suse of its love for its little ones and | to tremble and vibrat 1 there will force hin 
ge, that he gave himself to be torn to | to vow that he will nm iin attempt to enter 


hem, and was immediately made whole | the Sacred Land before they allow him to reach 
ull the solid earth in safety \ gentleman once, wel! 
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who understand 
the 


the storks, 
and the highways and 
bv wavs 

to Babyland, 


By all save 


gates intricate 


That | 


ei id 





e vallev of Babvland 
wers bloom in the soft, green moss, 
uves 


under the ie 





ider the blooms fair and 
ere 
heads like spools of floss. 


With a soothing number, the river of slumber 
Flows o'er a bed of silver sand, 


s are keeping watch o’er the sleeping 
Babyland. 


And angel 
Babes of 

path to the Valley of Babyland 

kingly white storks know ; 

»ver mountains or wade through foun- 


sees them come or vo. 

But an angel, maybe, who guards some baby, 
fairy, perhaps, with her magic wand, 
straightway to the wonderful gateway 


to Babvland. 
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And there, in the Valley of Babyland, 
Under the mosses and leaves and ferns, 
Like an unfledged starling they find the dar 
ing, 
For whom the heart of a mother yearns, 
And they lift him lightly and tuck him tightly 
In feathers as soft as a lady’s hand, ; 
And off with a rock-a-way step they walk away 
Out of Babyland. 


Valley of Babvland 


f the great unrest, 


As they go from th« 
Forth into the w 
Sometimes weeping he wakes from sleeping, 

s mother’s breast, 


Before he reaches hi 


Ghe Home Gircle. 


“HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS AND 
CARRIED OUR SORROWS.” 





7 was aiter Marian’s baby h ad died, i nd she 
herself had fallen into the settled melancholy 
4A so much more dreadful to us than her first, 


uncontrollable grief that I took her one summer 
see my friend, Mrs. Warriner. I 
use a little stratagem to accomplish 
for Marian—poor child !—shrank so 
sensitively from the sight of strangers, and since 
all her previous visits to me had ehanced to have 
been made when Mrs. Warriner was away, the 
two had never met each other 

So I persuaded her to go out with me for a lit- 
tle drive in the lovely weather. “Surely,” 
thoug! e very breath of this exquisite air 
must her with healing!’ But the sad lines 
once so mobile in its young love- 


afternoon 
was fair 


my Purpose 


paie face, 
liness, searcely changed at all as we rode on and 
the winding roads, through a country fra- 
roses and new-mown hay. She 


with wild 


It was when a bobolink, on a gravy rock 

above the meadow-grass, was like t 
is very heart with singing. 

The last time [ took Flossie out of-doors, be- 
fore she was ill,” she said, “a bird sang like that. 





1 

She held out her little hands, and when it flew 
away she cried.” But she neither smiled nor 
wept at the remembrance. 


We stopped at last before a pleasant, old-fash- 
d country-house standing in the midst of 
grove of great native trees, mostly elms, with 
their long, drooping branches making dark, cool 
spots of shade in the soft grass. 
~ “Marian,” I said, “this is my friend, Mrs. 
Warriner’s house. I want to see her gardener 
about some fuchsias. You won’t mind going in 
for a few minutes? I want to send the boy farther 
with the package for poor Mrs. Ransom.” 
Marian’s lip quivered, and the color came into 
her face. I knew that she did mind, but I loved 
her well enough to be willing to seem cruel. 





ut once,except to answer some questions of 





Al > how she bless¢ ow she « iresses hin 
Bonniest bird in th ght home band, 
That o’er land and water the kind stork brought 
her 
From far-off Ba " 
‘“*T—I will go in!” she answered, with a visil 


effort. 

I said that Marian had never seen Mra. Warri 
ner, and | had now purposely refrained from tel 
ing her anvthing of my frie 
d victory as hers wor 


lo have rehearsed 
the storv of such sorrow a 
have been to forestall the ve ry efiect for which | 
hoped. 

We walked slowly up 
door, and the maid w 
us into a broad room full of sunshine and cok 
There was a writing-table in corner, wit 
book-shelves within easy reach, a low chair ar 
willow work stand in a cozy recess lined wi h pots 
of flowering plants, an old-fashioned piano, oper 
with one of Mendelssohn’s delicious “Songs With- 
out Words” on the music-rack. The whole room 
though empty of human occupants at our en 
juliet activities, as if i 


the gravel path to the 


inswered our ring showed 


one 


trance, seemed redolent of 
somehow enshrined the soul of work. 

I was very glad to see Marian glance around 
with an expression of faintly aroused interest. and 
at that moment Mrs. Warriner came in 

It is usually very hard to describe definitely to 
others those whom we have ourselves known long 
and familiarly. The small details of their per- 
sonality have bec a sense, absorbed in 
our own self-consciousness, and we no longer take 
note of the outward semblance. 

Now, fora moment I stood as if looking at my 
old friend through Marian’s eyes, and this is the 
picture I saw. A tall, gracious figure dressed in 

}some soft, white, noiseless stuff; dark, abundant 
hair, a little streaked with silver and crowned by 
a widow’s cap—the only hint of mourning any 
where; a face which could not be called sad or 
even worn, except for its excessive pallor, b 

which conveyed some indefinable expression of 
peace purchased at uttermost cost; deep, lumin- 
ous eyes shining from within outward, and steady 
as lamps in a shrine. 

She came to meet us, smiling, but as TI pro- 
nounced Marian’s wonderful, tender 
change passed over her face. She half extended 

arms. Instantly, with a swift, involuntary 


‘ome, in 


name a 


| her 
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held t her own re each 
ul beniuly Car IV move ene 
way U e W tow, wh commat iv, 
view of the vali ind } pie hills bevo 1 ot 
‘It is even more beautiful from Hel ! ny 
J low,” presently said Mrs. Warriner’s vou wes 
side “ You will remember, but I shi musical 
Y vour friend to see est 
We followed her across the apartme ‘ vers 
ew aside a crimson portiere, disclosing another If vou could have heard impr tl 
duinty with hangingsof blue and white, and twilight, before the lamps were brons = 
st ng | s be gings, to testify of the st even now, sometimes, of wakef 9 
pure and delicate tastes of the one for w he phantoms of those melodies to w i 
id been tf 1 But the one thing w | e once more 
3 x wor ull « é ( mpelle tt vas ( 1 did t take hers v H é 
4 e | tr 1 1 giri. It reste i me, t Ve K the se 
K t st t f the roo ng s she and I; time to learn that it mus ! 
ve ente j I tm nt it seemed s ‘ w that it was best Vhe ‘ 
53 ve ‘ ture—so rad | i How did hear it? | me Ihe 
vas s e! As A ‘ 4 i thr nM in S Voice 
own ha ‘ i tthe fair sh lers i let t ng upon the Swe 
: es smiled e red lips were tt My « I did not bear it! ] not 
a s if with we ‘ to be sp ken é é the th ath part of ‘ 
Ma lar v er Dbreatiit With a VW eX i ‘ I tevent 
F n of | ‘ turned to Mrs. W: . ean 
‘ in } ( } her eves t Our riels and ca t r sor 
My danght Hele s. Warriner vs! he si * T did not touch r \ 
ered the k I e W soft 4 ‘ ch as one of my fingers—I laid it H 
r I neversaw anvbodv s velv!” cried Mar ~ When I would wake in the dark night 1m 
vhile | gvaze in amazed gratitude at| her from my side, who had never once in all her 
Ne s re-awaken ‘ 1 enthusiastic manner sley way from me, then He w me s 
Is she at me Can [| see herself?” near that I was as ove visiting with Hi: And 
it q s never forget ¢ me in wh a the n alo lt at came to me, wie weeKs 
a] t sv far away, it seemed, s s and weeks together I wast weuk eve 
Lhe if ls ind could scarcely put two words together in my 
re 3 Ss s at home, but—not here t ght, I vet lav all the time as if in His visible 
Then Mariar ew Once mor Ww t! presence, Inv const sness Him ke e re 
inge, Swilt step e t ned, and her i le flected ravs of the sun’s 1 ige rstill n 
: pon Mrs. War s breas After a 1@ He showed me. ysteries 
( rhe elder la ew her gently dow non a Not at first—I could not have unders ther 
‘ WwW WINndOW-SeA lit her silentiv v e she son of them are su is no soul Cal i to 
t sobbed as I ha see er since the when another, f thev be ¢ to the ‘secrets His 
' : ie baby’s flows face was hidden away under presence It was so Ww lerful thats t 
el } ie mold nd beautiful spirit should have bee lt 
Gradua s} ew still At last shi te € that I shoud ive been thoug t 
er Jear-stained f e Helen's mother! And then her 1 lous 
1 rell me! oh! t me! od fortune f I mav usea poor wo Re 
y “ There ed the ere Is no! t one for my meaning N rt 
Ww tre l ¢ eta whole w 101 )0 ' \ s “W Never to | 4 
{ Be as Shut int t . rt. bright seventeen vears! > wearv or old! Ne ver to have seen the death of 
ng ' Her father fell at Shiloh. He did not fler D the change of love 
er ' mv brave, voung sollier-love! One moment “T have nothing to fear any more. Whatsoever 
it) e was | lit the esperate charge, cheering his rief in this world « ild possibly ( e ft ne 
Ke f men up the long slope through the awful leaden | now, would be so small in comparison with wl 
5 the next, his soul went to God in a chariot is beer Will not He who bore me the 
' fire ! cyreatest lift the least ?” 
He “She was just two weeks old then, mv Helen! There was silence in the room. Only the carol 
: in his breast the 1 the letter IT |} tten of a bird stole in at the open window. Al 
a m, with the li ur irl from tl vs vallev lav like a great cup filled to the brim of 
ry ead. She was altogether like him from the first. the encircling hiJls with the golden w f the 
Ay HM I felt that he could not be qui 1e while I held) sunsbine 
; herinmvarms. I had a fancy that he Marian rose and stood looking far away, her 
: oked at me through those grave, wondering, | sle r figure, in its black drape ined 
f Ine eves, wainst the clear light. The bird which had been 
r } “She grew and grew Thus was the first nn- fluttering about the climbing roses on the trellis 
ay steady step, the first prattled word— Papa !’—just | without suddenly flew upw ird, its song growing 
i is I meant it should be, holding™ her before his fainter and fainter as it lost its If in the blue sky 
picture and saving it to her over and overa hun- A flush crept over her pale face, and a new 
I lred times! brightness grew in her eves. With both hands 











. “She was so sweet.so bright a sunbeam always! she pushed back the heavy crape veil from her 
' ' . . , Je } “an ie 
ry I cannot remember that she ever caused me a. tort head. Behind her was thet ier past hold- 
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ing the little grass-grown grave—before, a world 
made for unrepining faith and the sweet helpful 
ness of love beyond all, that Heaven which 
stores, unwasted, every precious possession of 
earth 

As Mrs. Warriner also rose, and the hands of 
the two once more sought each other, there came 
to me, waiting aside, these well-remembered words 

“As ships meet al sea a moment together, when 
words of greeting must be spoken, and then away 


into the deep, so meet in this world; and I 
think wes! d cross no man’s path without hail 
if he needs, giving him supplies 


Mary A. IP. STANSBURY 


men 


mpg him 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


‘ I w ve only rich !” 
M Reade was making over her black 
lk. trving to arrange the trimming to cover 
both the soiled parts and pieced place In con 
sequence this double duty, said trimming bade 
fuir to be re useful than ornamental, and the 
lady's w ended with a deep-drawn sigh 
Mrs. Rea had always wished for wealth, Her 
earliest ums had been of pink satin dresses and 


Late 
she had planned an elegantly furnished house 


pianos and unlimited chocolate creams 


and 
» tours, for, of course, her husband 
And then she had surprised her 


ne else by marrying Robert Reade 


Various fore 
would be 

self 
but of pure love 


ahha ¢ 


To b re, Robert was a fine voung fellow, with 
2 good education and fair business prospects, but 
he had the grasping, calculating disposition 
that su eds in this world, and it did not take 
many years to convince his wife that she would 
neve! py the elegantly furnished house o1 
travel gn Jands. 

Men | ed Robert for his integrity The 
poor loved m for his ready svmopsthy and help 
He could find enjoyment in a charming land 
scape or a beautiful sunset, and his affection for 
her had muutgrown the romance of courtshiy 
days. She ften assured herself that 1 would 
not have different for the world, and vet 


there we sions, like the present, when the hd 


longin for ies came with new force 
Sister ( had been wiser than she, the neigh 
bors sa What if she had married a man older 


er, and one who had acquired his 
He had retired from 
ss now, and riches cover a multitude oat 


than her fa 
we hin the liquor traffic? 
the busine 
sins. Clara was living in grand style, and during 
those brief summer visits to the old 

of her apparel attracted more attention 
minister's sermons This was the sister 
the black silk was being remade 


Mrs 


to the citv to make her a vy 





home thi 
splendor 
than the 
in whese honor 
For the first 

Reade was going 
Home cares and an increasing family had pre 
vented 
really no reason for longer delaying the visit. 
The were attending school, Harry 
had exchanged dresses for pante, and Aunt Re- 
becea had promised to be a mother to the family, 
Robert So the black silk was finished 
and packed, with her other company clothes, in a 
ught for the 


time since Clara’s marriage 


sit, 


her leaving before. At present there was 


Saby 


twins 


} 


ind ali. 


new trunk, b oceasion, and she 


started fi 


the great city. 
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Clara was at the station 


Het greetings were 
very cordial, but Mrs. Reade could not help it 


agining the hasty glance bestowed upon her tra 
eling suit was a trifle critical A sense of her own 
shabbiness stole over her, and the feeling did u 
leave when she entered her sister's spacious, bri 
liantly lighted parlors. Why should she be deni 
stvlish urroundings ? shi 
asked herself 


must her life be 


costumes and elegant 


She liked luxury and ease; w 
one of economy and toil? 

But she was weary with the long journey and 
gl id to retire early 
morning to lie 
She thought of Aunt Rebecesa getting 


while the children were asking to 


low pleasant it seemed next 


long as she 


in bed just as chose 
breakfast at 
home, have 
broken toy mended or a missing button replaced 


and Robert in haste to be ne llow many times 


tried to satisfy all the demands of the 
till after 
had 


] very sleeping roonw 
Strike 


she h ud 


morning, scaree ly toppin { breathe 


nine o'clock! Clara, on the contrary, neve 


known what hurry me 
, 


contained unnumbered toile 


COnVenIences 


a bell, and a servant would stand to do one’s bid 
ding. How happy she w d be in her sister 
place! And yet, ( ra face looked worn and 
tired 

Mr. Ives did not appear at the break fast-table 
indeed, Mrs. Reade had not seen him since her 
arrival, Her inquiry for him elicited a litth 
launeh that had in ita ri f bitterness, and the 
reply: “Oh! you won't see much of him; he 
busy with stocks an banks about all the tins 
and it’s just as well Mrs. Reade did not cor 
tinue the conversation, but she could not imagine 
how it could be “just as well’ if Robert was away 
from his family ibout all the time She uw 
derstood her sister's re y better when Mr. lve 
had been with ther Clara seemed to feel ar 
iversion to his very pres This caused hi 
no ill-feeling or anxiety, however He ippenre 


callous to everything butstock< and bonds, dollar 


and cents 


What a beautil me! she thong! 


t, as 


wandered through the 


ro t pPpine to ¢ xam 
rare picture or meu ilartic'e of furniture 
There was the music root with its organ an 
piano and harp Ilow n y happy hours it 
owner might spend there ! here was the library 
with rows upon ‘ net ' llow she wou 
mingle with the great minds of the past ar 


present if these were her 


She said something of the kind to Clara, wh 
replied : 
“You 


such things, 


don't know how little time I have fo 


Why, with dressmaking and shop 





and parties, I scarcely open a 
to another. As for 
i house isn’t considered 


ping and 
book from 
music, | never play 
furnished without a 
“Mr. Ives must enjoy the librarv.” 
Her sister laughed the bitter langh as 
before. but said nothing. Next day she happened 


wee k’s end 


one 


but 


miusicer 


ym) 


same 


into the library when Mr. Ives was there. He 
was smoking a clay pipe and reading the Police 


News. 

Mrs. Reade accompanied her sister to one recep 
tion. She did not wear the black silk, Clara in 
sisting upon loaning one of The 
Mrs. Ives received attention 


have been given to plain Mrs 


her dresses, 
sister of the wealthy 
that would never 
Reade. She found the music and flowers and gay 
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npany somewhat intoxicating, It did not seem er’s coffers. She grew heart-sick and home-si 
»atrange us it had done that Clara should preter! at the fancy 
company to bool Al! this was the life for Mrs. Ive wondered at her ter'’s dade 
which she had longed! determination to return hon It was eless to 
I'wo gentlemen near were conversing She,urge her to prolor g the \ t, and a on a 
wtled her fan and tried not to listen, but they preparatiol could = be ! le, Mrs Reade wa 
poke very di tinetly peeding back to Grenville 
Introduce metothatlady? What inducement They met her at the station Robert and tl 
in you offer?” twins and Harry, and the old horse Charlie har 
They're rich Her husband is Joshua Ive nessed to the farm wagon. Unmindful of tl 
Haven't vou heard of him ?”’ fuces at the car windows, she 1 hed into her hu 
Phat old infiint! Indeed I have He's the |) band’s arms with a little sob of joy 
west man in the city twould take a powerlu “Dm we lad to be home again and see 
croscope | ee his sou So riches 18 the!) once more And I’m so glad we are not ‘ 
econmmendat ! Ni thank vou Mrs Ne) | ww Phere ine me thing in th world better 
ves us angelic music; Mrs. Seller talks art and) money.’ 
terature Miss Drew iiwny Nas rie { od Rtiobert miled fond . And did my hittie Ww 
pr wctical ideas to imy irt, an I trust vy rhun inve tf iwnv to the city t find tha tit 
ervant himself contributes bis mite toward en-| Why, I was reading it in an old book at home 
itening and elevating cietvy. Butthese para niv this mornis 4 d name rather to be 
es that must be irished and petted and toadied chosen than great riches 
t because hie ire ricl bah! | ht ¥ And ing ivor rather than silver and d 
new me ‘ ‘ Whispered the ip wile 
| peake moved awa Iever seen JuLIA A. TinReELI 
‘ ed Phe lights lia rown dim e flower 
thel it r e, Ube i wi ‘ ‘ ve 
ee pee ee A SUNNY TEMPER. 
7 3 t ‘ ™ 
f evids e W rr | trengtle t | iw lerfu hing t eit " ind 
{ n t « e { next i nthe per Io 4 \ i Bureiv ad perse FioOom ! j aba 
rly ud hrinkit wort Mr lve W dark anticipations as the morn 4 ille 
away and e woman asked to see “ The he night shadow 
il he t i ow pitt He | é ~ i Wi ear but little in the Home Ci ( I thie 
ement h ‘ vned v M lve Shel ative nd brothe vet I | V thati ! i 
een CK nable to ent thet ne for the eno t! pleasant purge ol r ad M Zine 
it The ent hreatened tot nherit thre with the tere and mothers If n purt of 
eet, and he had come tf wk for an extensi he | ‘ d can be wnt ed and we 
tinie () ive er ( e and she w 1] " |} ti te that the ladi I ( \ 
t i ( t ml ¢ V iw I 1 vy that priv lege a thev i t, nece wi 
h t with these matte It thie ive more influence over thi er member 
ure busine that are ik to catch the prevailing tone, be 
But,’ pleaded the w ul the agent tdark or bright 
e will 1 eod the time without + But reallv | } ld be loath, were | f 
! : the « nyer sex, to ve p mv 4} eves ’ 
And | ll vive him: ich ord replied ne-maker and promoter inv mother 
lara, sweeping { mthes m il ister of them all And when husband and 
Mrs. K e had t a silent spectator of the) wif | thers and sters, unite im ma g each 
cene, Was t the Clara who with her ha ther happy and their home bright, it is won 
planned i large charities, when in girl lerful how litthe power hard labor, poverty, or 
they had dreamed golden dreams of the future any <« ter circ imetanee, has to dim its shin 
With a weary sigh the woman arose to leave No amount of money can ever! ke up tor the 
She must not depart without one word of cheer. | lack of sunny hearts, and it is by no means the 
M: Reade four she was a widow with severa richest or the most cultured people, who have the 
nall ehildres Her husband had been in M happiest lives 
lves emplov, a | there acquire | the taste for The snddest pers n l ever saw was one whi 
uor, which had later proved his ruin and! eould hardly find wavs in which to spend her 
brought him to a suicide’s prave., Now, friend income and whose home was Vin its ap- 
ess and alone, she knew not what todo. Mrs.| pointments; with all that we: d purehase, 
Reade advised her to leave the city, promisin he waa bitterly cursed with rbid dispo 
issiatance in finding work and a home in Gren- | sition that destroved her own : rs’ peace 
ville, and the promise was kept A penniless wife with a sunny heart is a richer 


But the woman's story had been a revelation. | treasure than the richest heiress could possibly 
lhese costly, beautiful surroundings, which she | be without it 


had craved, had been purchased with the of Solomon’s experience was verv wide, and he 





blood! Voices seemed erving from the gant! knew whereof he affirmed when he said it was 
furniture; from the paintings ghe had loved to| “ better to dwell in the corner of a house-top than 
tudy ; from that luxurious library and the iostru-} with a brawling woman in a wide house.” He 
ments of music; from hall and dining-room might have told us, also, that a man, bringing to 


wailing and weeping of the homeless, hopeless | his home only harsh words and gloomy frowns 





souls, whose ruin had helped to fill the rum sell-| had better have chosen a “lodge in some vast 
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wilderness,” where he might frown and hurt no 


bod y 

We | e troubles enongh in this world “that | 
come ot (a l, when naught behooves like patience,” 
and shia make for ourselves and those we love | 


sorrow bring sun 


darkness when we might 
liglit na pe we? 
Doubtless we could all find oceasion for 


plaint if we sought it, but why not as persistently 


seek the good as the evil? If we strive to find 
the best of our friends, we shall find it is ver 
good, i of some failings; and if we look for 
the m ind the sunshine around us I am sure 
we ca t fail to find them. Hlas the day been 
cloudy At evening-time it shall be light 

HTas ‘ full of toiland care? “Tle giveth 


sleep.” 


leep pity for those unhappy children 


in eve eighborhood whose homes are merely 
stopping places, and very chill at that where 
daily Ke es, strife, and fault-finding darken 
thie that ought to grow and expand 
the sweet | e-sunshine 

Phere are some homes, often very nice at 
order in their arrangements, where only east 
Wit blow; where childish plays and 
merry gliter are hushed as foolish, sinful 
thin sunny tempers and suony room: 
are al nown 

In ¢g from one of these to some of the 
sweet ig homes we have all seen, one can as | 
readily feel the difference of temperature as he 
could passing from the frost and cold of a win- 
ter’s t into the warmth and brightness of an 
Italian summer 

It is true now as when the wise man wrote 
it, tl A merry heart doeth good, like a medi 
cine \ vlern science, with all its discoveries 
has f thing better. 


hearted, sweet-tem 


The presence of a happy 


pere ay sa perpetual blessing inanv family 
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| 
jnuts, Ann Wood?” SI 
jam fond of 
replied, “for so am I 
lan aged ministering | 
acter as to be regarded 
|} On First-day morning 
present at meeting, tl 
land ssid: 
of marriage thou must 
Accordingly, he wa 
suitor. In the yea! lj 
twelfth month, they t 
wife after the prescribe 
of God and in the pre 
They were married in t 
at Swansea, where the 
In the marriage cert 
be an ironmaster of | 
therefore have 


with which he was 


must 


lished busine 88 Ol his i 


Words. 


nue” “Ti 


“Tf Samuel B 


e took them, saying: “| 
extraordinary,” hie 
There was in those part 


it is 


riend ot so saintly a char- 


in the light of a prophet 
they had both bee 

minis er drew her aside 
t »n make thee an offer 


uiter 





t no means refuse hin 


wefore long her accepted 
5, on the sixth day of the 
k each other for man ar 
l simple form, “in the fear 
sence of that assembly 


riends’ meeting-house 
le’s mother then resided 


ite mv father is stated 
xeter, Staflordshire. He 
lered the iron works 


onnected as the estal 


fe Mary Howitt, in Good 


POOR MOTHER! 


PROPOS of one 
ge. Academy of Mi 
4 culates: A I 
Munich painter and 
trait. of t 


his Movie! 
painter; 


“send 
if she wasalive I w 


her t 


ibys Well have vou at 
if I had | wouldn't w 

| des ribe her to me Ww 
He secured that, and | 
who had some Ih 
head. Secret ng 

sent for the peasant 


his eves 


wipe the 


the picture ; 
is hand to 
said the irtist, patt 

d likeness the 


* No,” said the man; “ po 


} 
Ooniv de 1x 


York M 


been 
that!’—Neu 


has 


A QUEEN'S 


and us feel that we lack in sunshine of 
heart ‘ evin forthwith to cultivate it. We 
are, t large an extent, creatures of ha 
that every effort to “count only the hours that 
shit t will make it easier to-morrow; and 
f we re itely look on the bright side. even of 
tronbles, we shall doubtless find the silver lin- 
ing. 

Li] ris as “catching” as the measles, and | 
one steadfastly bent on being miserable | 
can e ke the whole household uncomfort- 
able: t isn’t it a nobler thing to 
disc t elements, to lighten the gloom of the 


darkest day, and make all around us cheerful 


contagious spirit of sunshine and 


L. M. :B. 


MARY HOWITT'S FATHER AND MOTHER. 


y HEN my father was emploved as a sur 
vevor in 1795 on the Talbot e-tate, at 
Margam, he attended the First-day meet- 
Irie 


ing of nds at Neath and met, at the hospit- 
able f Evan Rees, Ann Wood, a convinced 
Frien n a visit to Evan's wife, Elizabeth. | 
They y each other frequently and became well 


On one oceasion at dinner she sud 


vequainted 
denly f 
manner in which he asked: ‘‘ Wilt thou take some 


ined his regard for her by the peculiar 


THE 


| OF 
| 


UEEN MARGUI 
( } into equal parts by 
‘YY fast 
icess affords her guests 
lent appetite This di 
her enjoying, with her 
hearty lunch, for which 
it a point of honor to 
| day. Dinner is served 
| After breakfast the Q 
three hours’ walk. If 


. 1 
is taken al ei 


| 


selects one of her ladies 
evening is 
| talks much and well 

| gossip, and only says wh 


| But, however interesti 


garian pea 





es Not, 


een goes out 


spent in conversation. 


the portraits to the 


the lollowing story Cir 


sant went to 


ed him tO } tint Lhe por 
Certainly,” said the 
me.” “ But she is dead 


t want her portrait 


| re of he r?”’ “ Ne 
one,” “ We I, mv friend 


t sort of eves, hair, ete.” 
n gto hisartist friend 
dies, he painted ‘ 
mut the room, he 
Thes ncame, looked 
ed W ears; he put ny 
Ww Poor fe “ 
’ the back; tisa 
fh you so much 
! ther! to think she 
I 8 ind low KS iike 


DAILY LIFE. 


harmonize | rie HAPPY WIFE AND HONORED CONSORT 
KING 


OF ITALY. 


her dav 
meals. Break- 
, and the young Prin 
»example of an excel 
however prevet t 
ladies, at half-past two, a 

he chef de cursine make bs 
a new dish every 
in the evening 

for a two or 
is abvent she 
s her companion. The 
The Queen 


wastes no time in silly 


RIT] 


thre 


divides 





invent 
at seven 
e] rs 

the King 


it she means to say, 
ng the topie, at the stroke 
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f eleven the Queen rises and retires to her apart- head, and has in this Way acq 
ments. For nothing in the world would she! range of knowledge in many br 
deviate from this habit of punctuality, which she |The Queen worships her husband, who 
demands from others as from herself. returns her affection. Her fondness for her litt 
Apart from these datlv recreations the Q een | son is so great that she will readilv leave ar 
has her hands pretty full early morning | important occupation she may be engaged int 
hours are devoted to study. She reads t good | play cricket oO! ball with him, which tl 
deal and most eXclLUSIVelLV Serious Works Asi mother recovers all her vivacit t if t wit 
the Queer like her husband possesses an aston- reater Lest ul Lhe ¢ ld dilmsel ltalia 


ishing memory, she retains many things in her Gazette. 


Young Fradtes’ Department. 


BURNT PAPERS. them that she often had more meaning to 


satd than appexred at first. 
































. TOULD ve ke to have us to spend the “This wav,” answered her aunt with a smile 
\\ after isked Fan, coming into the taking Ip an old magazine that la the stan 
' nm witli her arms full of hewspupers OV her side It wis something I read in tl 
f ved by P 1 Kate similarly burdened. to-day that made me think of it,’ she added, turt 
Ince ri ild,” replied her 4 t J é ing to the back of the magazine He eit 
f thie her easv chair, where she sat) Then sl ead out to them a letter that some one 
t ht ishions She was an} a 1 written to the editor of the magazine, saving 
1 seld eft her rooms. so the girls of k that instead of making a bonfire of the old mag 
eir W K re What re you doing now y é 1 pap \ ich he did not care to kee) 
e inquire $ 8 e corresp ent had written of doing te 
“J's such a splendid snowv afternoon that we eep to manv from accumulating about the 
thought we would look over our papers and t se, he had burnt them bv sending then 
t what we wish to save for our scrap-books people who were not so fort te as to have any 
eplied Far f their own He told how very glad they were 
We riit ft | ok them over every week. but to pet them Hiow he had sent one package « 
ve put ther wav nm n the gurret instead I magazines to a poor ftatn wi! ere entire \ 
t attend to them until there are so many we. without read matte and vo uf the 
t have to Its nice to have a 2 Md ma had consumed” them, they had sent ther ‘ 
per t 1 bother sometimes.” ther when he wrote e mag es { 
est i « nd of a bother said \ eel end Vv over sevent diflerent pers s 
Jove Phat’s wl we can do witl ir} s,” cried 
Yes ed I don’t see how people live wh« Polly @ he unt finished read 
not ha bool ind papers,” said Polly Why didnt we thir 1 it be r 
The M News is such a good | vi er pretty face full of interest we V 
Kate, after ey had worked for near half an pape 
! r, a ring which time thev had done consider “Since Vv have been working at v r pape 
ble talking as we is cutting. “It alwavs has I have been thinking how delightful it would be 
ne or two good stories in it besides a ye g peo- ¢ ake some serap-books, and start them on their 
es department t is not worth while to keep travels You could each keep out the scraps vou 
em, but I dont like to put them with the waste | w 1 like to save for vour own books, and there 
papers youtd still be enough t og 
I'd like to cut every nice thing I see t Make f a dozen, anv wav roke in Kate 
] can't ‘ 1.’ said Polly, with a regretful sigh, while Polly prepared to go over her pile 
r she was a regular book-worm and dearly loved | papers again, and cut to her heart's content 
the shape of reading “ We can't take any of the magazines, for fathe 
do believe we have scraps enough now to always has them b ind.” said Polly 
fill a dozen books, but still we cut.” said Kate “1 think vou will have plenty of material to 
‘How inv have vou made?” asked Aunt start with without them,” said Aunt Jovee, lo 
J vce, ing with a Smiie at the piles « j papers and cul 
Not one ngle, solitarv one replied Fan. scraps 
We're always going to, but we never got at it, and “And plenty of places to send them to,” said 
] don't believe we ever w ll use up half the scraps Fan, who had been thinking fast and feeling 
we have, but I'm as bad as Kate and Pollv, 1 remorseful becanse they had never helped any one 
want to cut ont evervthing.” from their abundance. “ Let's plan a minnte. 
= Whi don't vou? Then, if von have more books You see there is the M News, the two ag 
than you want when you get them finished, you cultural papers, and the E Weekly, that t 
can burn them,” said their aunt. ~ full of good reading. Now wouldn't it be bette 
“Make them and burn them!’ and “ Why, to save them just as they are, instead of cuttin 
Aunt Jovce! we'd better burn them as ther ’ them up 
cried Pol y and Kate, at the same time. “ Yes, of course it would. I was just 
“Burn them, how?’ asked Fan, who had dis- | this paper was only printed on one side, so that I 
covered during the year their aunt had been with | could cut out both stories,” said Kate 
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“And we can have papers to send as well as “We might send the agricultural papers to thie 
scrap-books. That'll be splendid,” said Polly. Carter boys,” said Fan. “I do not think you 
“You will have a regular circulating library,” | know about them,” she explained to her annt 
said Aunt Jovee. |‘ John, the eldest, is only fifteen. Sam is twelve, 


“It will be a regular bonfire,” eaid Kate, who | and there are twochildren younger. Their father 
was greatly taken with the idea of calling it ajis dead and their mother is not able to work 


burning. much, They haven't anvthing except a four-acre 
“Wouldn't it be nice to send—” began Polly, | lot and perseverance. The boys are going to try 
when raising vegetables next summer, but do not know 





“« Says the monkey to the owl, much about the work, so you see the papers wil! 


Ob! what'll you take to drink ?’” | be a help.” : ft 

| “Yes, indeed,” replied her aunt; “wouldn’t it 

sang Fred from the lower hall, while Charlie re- | be a good plan to let them have the back numbers 
then they could study them 


sponded with— | to keep all summer’ 
}over and have them to refer to whenever they 
| needed them.” 

| -“ Yes,” agreed Polly and the others. 


‘Since you're se very kind, 
I'll take a bottle of ink. 


“OQdear me! It’s the boys. T had forgotten} “That makes two places,” said Kate, turning 
all about supper, and I must get it, for Bridget is | down two fingers. 
in bed with a headache,” cried Fan, springing up.| “I’ve thought of another,” said Polly. “Don't 


“One of you come help me, please. while the other | you remember when Miss Wood was here whit 
clears up the room,” she added, hurrying away. | she told us about the flower mission and how de- 

Mheir father and mother were away on a week’s | lighted the people in the hospital were to get the 
visit, and Fan was having her first experience in | flowers. 1 know they would be as glad to get 
housekeeping some of our papers. I’ve often read notices in 

‘We thonght the house was deserted,” was | the city papers asking people to send books and 
I'red’s greeting as Fan flew down the stairs and | papers to the hospitals, but I never thought about 
out to the kitchen. its meuning ws before Dr. Lensen goes in every 

“You started the echoes and the people pretty | morning, and I know he will be willing to take 
etfectually,” responded Polly, who had come to| them in for us,’ and Polly stopped, quite out ot 


help | breath. 
While Fan enveloped herself in a large apron “Of course he would,” “ We'll send that great 
and stirred up the muffins, Charle filled the! pile of old papers,’ “There's enongh to make 


stove with light, dry wood, until it roared like a| three or four good-sized bundles, and we can send 


young furnace, and Polly told the boys about their | them one at a time,” said Aunt Joyce, Fan, and 
plan and secured their promise to help. Kate. 

After supper was over they finished cutting out| “ And that will be a good place to send some of 
the scraps from all the papers they had brought | our scrap-hooks to,” »dded Aunt Joyce, who knew 
down. The next morning the three girls sorted | from experience how hard it was to be sick and 


over the papers still in the garret. that some pleasant reading made the time pass 
“We have almost a whole vear of the two agri- | quickly. 
cultural papers and half a year’s 7ribune supple “T’ve still another place,” said Fan, after they 


ments, besides ever so many weeklies and a great| had discussed the hospital plan thoroughly. 
pile of odd numbers of different papers which we | “ Why wouldn't it be nice to lend some of our pa- 


have saved because we did not like to throw them | pers, not the old ones, but the new ones as they 

away,” reported Fan, as they stopped at their|come each week, to Misses Ruth and Narcissus 

aunt’s door on their way down. |Coy? They are poor and live in two rooms, but 
“ You might let some of them be burning while | they are awfully proud.” 

you are making your scrap-books,’ suggested “That's one good thing about papers,” said 

Aunt Jovee Kate. “ You can send them to places where you 
‘So we might,” assented Fan. conld not off:r anything else without giving 
“ Where can we send them?” asked Polly, as | offense.” 

they came in and settled themselves fur a talk. “ And thev really have not any papers,” added 


“T’ve thought of one place,” said Kate, as she} Fan. “When I went to see them several weeks 
stirred the fire intoa brighter blaze. “ You know ago, Mrs. Henderson was there and was talking 
the woman who comes to help Bridget once a} about something that was in the last number of 
week? Well,” she went on as the others nodded, | their church paper. Miss Ruth said they had 
“ Bridget told me that she has a little boy who| not seen it, for they did not take the paper this 
has not walked a step since he was two years old, | year.” 
and he is fourteen now, just as old as I am. | “We have the same one, so we can just as well 
think it will be just the place to burn some papers, | lend it to them as not every week” said Kate. 
for they are as poor as can be, and, of course, he | “ There was a letter in this week’s paper from the 
has not much to interest him.” | town where they lived long ago, so that will bea 

“ Perhaps he cannot read,” said Polly. | good excuse for taking it to them. Then, when 

“Wecan take him papers that have pictures| we have once begun, it will be easy to keep on 


in; then if we find he cannot read we can teach | lending it.” 


him,” said Fan. | “Why don’t you make a beginning this after- 
Aunt Joyce smiled quietly to herself as she saw | noon ?” asked their aunt. 
that one blaze was going to kindle others. | “Suppose we do,” said Fan. “We can take 


“That is only one place,” ssid Kate; ‘ the rest | the paper and make a short call on Miss Ruth 
of you must think of some.” | and her sister. Then come back and get the 
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We can just as well 


two places are in opposite 


r the Carter boys. 
for the 


yapers To 
me home, 
rections.” 

And we can take a few papers to Billy Denis, 
for we go past where he lives on 
yur way to Carter's,” said Polly. 

“We must get all our work and practicing done 
and we 


the lame boy; 


this morning, for it will be a long walk 
must start soon after dinner 
‘I don’t care how far it is,” said Polly; “it’s 
iat spl ndid ¢ ut. ILdosol ve to walk in thesnow.” 
It was nearly supper time when they got back, 
it they had a minute or two to stop in their aunt's 
oom to tell her what a good time they had had 
“Miss Ruth and Miss Narcissus were so glad 
They thanked us two or three times 
Then they told us about when 
live at H i 
ld hardly get away.” 
Denis was the best of all Fi l 
Aunt Joyce, I do wish you could have 
him the “ei ied 
sacque 


Just think, 


, and it was so inter- 


when gave papers, cried 
struggled out of he 


glad to say a word, 


Polly. as she 


He was LOO 


nothing to read but an old school reader 


e had 
ind a few leaves from an old book,” adde 


The 


ere just beginning to tell how 

vs and their mothe were, wl 
supper-bel ing, and they were ob] 
until 


ifter supper. 


iged 


toft ine 


> rest ry they were wt 


the serap-books 
Their nt Jove had invited them te 
er r¢ t vening ; so they spent sev: 


centre-table and ac 


> leaves; so t 


in scr tps en ) 
Re; ts don’t make near) 
books as the ‘Mark Twains,’ 
Polly, after a 


POKRIDE 
ev are real ’ aid 


had been pasted. 


“We can se 


ev will not ke; % of them. Phe 


places where we think 

reading 
be just as good,” said Charlie. 

cloek 1 

1d one of the Mark Twain scrap-books 

others finished al 


in them wil 
When the 


ne thev h 


n the tov bracket str 


ll and one thre | but two pages. 

‘Whiv d 

i@ hospital with the papers?” 
helped Polly smooth down a page. 

“One of the Mark 

ghitest to hold,” said 
! might it a good ea, 

‘] spoke to Dr. Lensen about taking them in 
for you when he was here this afternoon. He 
said he would be glad to carry all you have to 
send, and promised to stop to-morrow for the 
first Installment,”’ Aunt Joyce, as the 
last page was finished and the book put away under 


n't tou send one of the scrap- be KS to 


asked Fred, is he 


Twains, for 


Fan. And the others a 


said their 
it weight to 

They had a bundle of papers and the scrap- 
book all strapped up ready for the Doctor when 
he stopped the next morning on his way to the train. 

“T wish I could take you all in with me and 
let you see f r vour-elves how much these will be 
appreciated.” said the Doctor, as he stood in the 
hall door. “A bit of fresh reading matter is a 
treat to them, I can tell you.” 


ress, 


DEP \RTMENT. 
‘I wish you could; but we 
rience yesterday and we can 
‘So vou are branching out it 
said the Doctor, who knew al! 
they were doing; for Aunt Jovce had 
full account of their plans and he was much 
“Well, it’s 


for you all and will he 


LIONS, 


a nice little 
L ‘ 
p Keep you 


interested, 


Hope you don’t mean to stop w 
WO, indeed, we don’t,” they 
ed away ; for the train was 
curve, 
The y looked at ! 
they knew the Doctor’s Way and 


marks, translated, 


meant: ‘It 
will help you as much as the one 


MARGARET 


LETTER FROM THOMAS CARLYLE TO 
AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


New York wrote to Mr 
his 


She 


YOUNG 
Carivie, 


lady in 
; asking informat erning 
1 translation of the works ethe 

sent her photograph, probabl; how the age 


} l enuous Character l ! poudent, 


ply was as follows: 


“CHELSEA, LoNpDOoN, Oct 


( itv, but unre: 
ted ‘Goethe’s W 
Ww helm Me fer al 


never 


i them 


ip and down 
helm Meiste 


1, but the 


i 


publis 

the conveyance, et 

any advantage to you, and 

easiest plan is that you appl 
iddress inel are « 
ly wanta Wilhelm Me 

me. Don’t cal 
1 next c to Lon 


ld: have no desire—|! 


sed), who 


you actua 
i ry me 
me grown 
t th for 
‘seen ’—and find my little rem 
ipied with infini 
y t , } y 
id me, read Goethe, and 


do so 


litely n 
and feel a call to 
ks you can come 

n) all the Bad, ar as you ci 
, which will be more and n 
fully you try. Happy 
she) who has got to know 
flavor and to fly from i 
and unprofitable soul 
thing requiring 
And let me tell 
reading, even at 
of wisdom, and, by no manner 
you love wisdom loyal): 
hearts, and that wherever vou | 
or elsewhere a thing credib]: 
time in calling or thinking it ‘ wise, 
DESL 


’ but proceed 
discernment, 


at once to see how, with your 
energy, and caution, you can manage to do it! 
That is the rule of rules—that latter. May your 
years be many and bright with modest nobleness ; 
‘happy’ enough thev will be in such case—and so 
adieu, my pretty child. Yours truly, 

“T. CARLYLE.” 
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TALK ABOUT COOKING. 


rtakes to makea peach pudd ng and 


larder minus flour, fruit, and mate 
ortening, itis a litthe discouraging 
ou must have soup for d nner, and 
} evails amor your stock of pro 


Iv a 
niv «a 


mt make you feel happy 


ve evervtl ing to 


le to little Je 


please uv 





ents whet 





ny’s par 


earch of a better lift we can 
t to find a substitute for peach pud 

up or go hungry. Peaches are 
‘ had, especially if we want the 

it use dried fruit and won't take 
ple never learn they can't have 


ey want, and when their desire i 
themselves and, 
le about it J 

} 


in who upsets all the ca 


make 
them 


they 


ind miseral 


vn family about her cook-book 
ch puddit and so o1 ind vet 
tually prides herself on growit 


under her too pressing le 


ets the appetite away from each 
circle, and thev certai vy need 
e savory and dainty than the 
! from said cook-book t tempt 
She reads this pet volume, as_so 
do books of more pretensions. witl 
and no outlay of brain power 
means to have a meat-pie for dir 
nd steadily on it nd goe 1 j 
habit, to the only law she knows of 
companion, the cook-book— for 
vy to make it. She reads “la » poe 
ther meat pie mentioned, and, be 
r of the book has no room 
mutton, pork, chicken, liver, § 
nm, and so on (indeed, bear or 
kitten, might do just as well), and 
mb at hand, in house or store, the 


to be given up, and as she had 
have that with all her might and 
dav, and the book gives no other, 


to be done except to groan over 
f life in general of 


l other earthly | 


and house 


he rs 


wT 
I want to say (and don’t get at 
it to stick to the letter of the | 
cook-books 


we can—when we have proved 


ae 
which is a very good 
en 
be excellent, and when we have on 
btain, everything called for: but so 
alas! have not perfectly supplied 
filled purses to supply deficiencies 


n overall the expensive recipes 
ompiled only for rich folks, who 
case, as in most others, the best of 
goods. How can we help sighing 
W hic h calls for enough eggs to suUp- 
in a n 

199 


te farm with chickens seas 


| ends meet. 
a luxury, used as a prel 





All we can do with h recipes is to reconstr 
them, using brair ‘ ichdear and searce 
egys. 

In hot or cold weather, if eggs are scarce 
plentiful, it is still to try to arrange our p 
dings and cakes so bye ndependent of egys 
in all times, or, at ar ute, make a less number 
unswer! 

There is a sweet litt'e friend of mine who live 
in a dear little house ‘ wn, With a big hues 
hand to eater for t e ambition to de 
well. She id t ‘ with an unshe 
tear in her eve | ve to give up eithe 
desserts 01 ups, a the nice dinners ‘ 
have been having recipe I cun ge 
hold of does cost ! I money Whi 
the week's allowar rdly be felt in 1 
purse on Thursd k { ip costs almost 
much as a roas ros growing gr 
over the eggs nee le 

“Welll”’ I respor er re thousands « 
desserts that dor ne in egg, and as for ps 
don’t make them wit t-stoch so many pal 
ible soups « in be! | yvithout then vegetal 
soups, you know. ‘Take me bisque, for instance 
this is the wav we mak A quart can of toma- 
toes is cooked for tet with salt, peppe 
i little butter, and a t terspoonful of sed 
strain it and thicken with t teaspoonfuls « 
corn-starch; keep it | en take one quart 
milk, let it come t t ! nt, and pour Ww 
the tomatoes int " ee! 1 serve. This 
excellent, and can be ide ina litthe more tl 
ten minutes 

If vou can get 1 celery boiled ir 
quart of water and n ed rough the colande 
is excellent even ee ‘ is good Is parages 
ilso answers well for t purpose, or pea O 
ise the brain at | il, and vou mas 
think np numbers in lable ves es, 

lf you have not the 1 k on l or eam 
spare it, try a soup made of peas alone lel poe 
can be used—or dried ype even. Here is a 
good black bean so 1} One irt of black bean 








two or three carr le ion, soft enong! 
to press through it i¢ one hour before d 
ner tine season wit ult, ye pper, a little mace 
ind allspice. Serve with ird-boiled eggs n 
slices in it. 

By keeping ull thee lds and end of meat 
can searcely otherwise find use for, and saving the 
water meats are boiled in, you may make mar 
good and economical souy only making the 
vegetable soups when 1 have no other ma 
rial. 

It is not difficult or expensive to make a Jittle 


soup which will help us to enjoy our dinner every 
day, and we may have 
But if you hold to y 


and think, because it says so, that lamb or sprit 


even varieties in a weel 
ur book of rec ipes alwavs, 


chickens are the only tl Ings fit to use for the pu 
pose, of course, with in income, that requires 
careful nursing you will soon despair of making 


as well a 
and often 


Soup is really an economy, 
ude to dinner 
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believe thes have had 
ich better if nis re idly the CUS 
When I knows bill of fare is a Litth 
mage Lo be substantial veget 
helpu f plates with good m 
e keen ecg is tuken Off Lhe appet i 
efore the wind. But when I am sur 
» O. K.a } t , ve a littl 
f the souy 
appetite 10 
sharpeni 
ve youa lu 


and yravie 





G 
Hy 
an 
& 
iq 
¥ 


iking of then 
tkfast or lunch, 
rt, and in learnir 


te al 


my pre 


and beef wl and are 


minced ill put aside; tothe rest I ad 
pepper tule reen parsley, a Jittle 

boiled potat ind one large egg Phis 
is well n 1 thoroughly mixed 
readily n | into little balls R 
egg and 


dust and fry a pretty bri 
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SOME ADDITIONAL HINTS IN REGARD] One of the best jellies for table use ix mad 
TO PUTTING UP FRUITS FOR Kreen grapes just be - they oto be tps - 
omewhat of their wmeK Lreen lool 





WINTER USE, be goog lost 





ind are almost transparent Pick the grape 
} carefully from the ate leaving out the inferior 
N the use of glass jars T have observed smell} Put them in a small stone jar which set 
7 of glass adhering to the jar, which | ao larger vessel near! filled with cold) water 
readily detached in the hot preserves, | After the water bi train the fruit carefully 
ea pecia vhen these are made of small fruits, | crushing as little as p ‘ Toa pint of juice 
und at rot easily discoverable when these are add a pound of granulated sugar. Boil for twent 
OrVve for the table. Of course these parti- | minutes and pour jelly tumblers to cool 
cles would work much mischief if they | Seal with white paper covered with the white of 
: | 
greet e stomach To free vour jut Irom anv dan ope All fermented fruit | throw aw LV TS tse 
of th ticles of glass that may happen to ad | less, but if we use perfect fruit and pure suga 
here n, boil them ju salt brine, and this | skim the fruit carefully while cooking, and seal 
will enable vou al-o to discover if they have any }up well after it is done, there will be litthe danger 
tence crack If you wish to put the fruit) of its fermentin M. W. BKARLY 
in hit the jur be as nearly as por ible of the 
4m | iture In order to heat them, you | 
may hal them with cold water and sit them | RECIPES 
in a Ve of cold water a large tin bucket or | 
pan ance, Which will hold several gl 
} ‘ Ns ’ ta doze 0! onl rota 
pure at e), and then put the vessel on the PoraTo SALA! ‘ lozen cold boiled pot 
stows ving it to remain till the water in and | les Into slices from a quarter to half an ineh 4 
te . . » } ’ * ] t ur 
around ginas jars has become heated | thickne 4M Put these in a salad bowl with fou: 
. alles a , | ' »| wo j 
Phi ilness of canned gooseberries for tarts | tablespoonfuls of ' vinegar, six tablespoont 
well reeognised It may not be so]?! the best olive oil, one table poonful Ol hoy pet 
well | vo that the crushed fruit sweetened to | PMPsey with pepper and salt to taste ae well 
‘ i ' u ] » t 
the tast very palatable Stem and cap the | together till all in th ighly mixed, and set 
trait t ripe, and put it ia glass jars or bottl j aside for three hours The Caterer 
Set these i vessel of cold water on the stove, | . , . 
. cane! of cok well 4 “o) Chicken Croquerres.—Take the white meat 
lettir vater come as nearly as possible to the]. : 
'- ' . rola co d, boiled howl ind two cold, botled eweet 
top ihe irs When the water i boiling, tl } 
| breads; chop them up very finely and mix ; boil 
up ft « of gooseberries with boiling water | fy 
%, : fone small onion very ft, and mash it up intoa 
from + ther vessel, 80 that there may be no] 1} i 
jamooth paste; boil halfa pint of cream or milk 
vacan pare in the jars; then screw the jars or , 
: ' he lutt thicken this with a teaspoonful of flour mixed 
ork a eal the bottle if you u the er) as : 
— sw adgnerniey : : ; jsmoothly with a little milk; add to this a quarter 


nekly possible, so that no air-bubbles may be : 
4 , lof a pound of butter and the mashed onion 














formed When [ am searce of preserves in win: | ’ 
: j season with salt, a litthe pepper and grated nut 
ter, | fre ntly make preserves of the canned 
jmeg, and a pinch of dried and powdered sweet 
fruit, peaches especially, using the same propor : 
, : marjoram, Now mix and stir into this sauce the 
tion of that | would for fresh fruit aod | . be - 
chopped meat Place all upon the fre and stir 
pouring in theeanned juice when liquid is needed | sammentaliey the cknisd tine, unbaeiens tines pour it on 
to keep the preeerves from burning ¥ ' ’ y" 
- a large flat dish, smooth it ont, and set it in a cold 
In preserving small fruits, cook very rapidly, | : 
a , - | place or on ice until it is thoroughly cold: after 
Raspberries preserve their flavor most perfectly . 
— ' : which form it into pear-shaped cones, using a 
he m wuutiful cherry preserves [ have ever], ; ; 
. little flour to prevent the paste from sticking to 
seen were made of carnation cherries, seeded by | , 
. ithe hands Now dip them singly into eggs 
hand wh a manner as to preserve their] , ‘1 yo ; 
' ‘ - }beaten with a little milk, and roll them in fine 
rounding nd plumpness of shape In seeding [ove . | : Baia” Be = 
Pi ost . » | rena Crumbs ry i ai} ‘ rowh coir, mn 
the | ti held inthe fingers of the right hand, | ; : . ‘ 
: plenty of boiling- hot lard The Catere 
and the seed foreed out of the cherry by the 
| 
thuml the left hand, an ingenious method, pre | GranpMoruen’s Brown Brean Phree pints 
venti from being mashed into a flabby m Ase. | of Indian meal—the crushed is finer flavored that 
All sina its preserved keep best in very small | che ground meal ne guart of rve flour, tw 
vease for instance, small glass tumblers on tablespoonfuls of soda, half a cupful of home 
gobl Pill quite full, then seal over with thick j}made veust, a heaping teaspoonful of salt. Wet 
white per, coated well with the white of AN }the ingredients with one quart of warm water 
eg | Steam four hours, then uncover and putina het 
Phe ind most efficacious cordial ot which | oven for fifteen or twenty minutes to brown 
l have a knowledge is made of the jelly of | Demorest’s Magazine 
perfer fresh picked blackberries. The fruit is 
sufficient in itself, and does not need the addition GoLpEeN Cake.—Beat six ounces of butter and 
of anv epice Make the jelly of the strained | one pint of powdered sugar till very light, add 


one gill of milk, the velks of six eggs, one tea 
a Xu ’ 


juice without water, and add a pound of 
spoonful of vanilla, and one and a half pints of 











granulated sugar to a quart of the juice. I fre 
quently keep this jelly on hand, and mix a bottle | Hungarian or the finest flour, with which one 


whenever needed. It is very efficacious in cases teaspoonful of baking powder has been mixed 
of diarrhea or dysentery. Whortleberry jelly | add half a pint of raisins cut small. Place the 
preserves and cordial are said to be almost as effi- | cake in a small dripping pan and bake.—Mrs 


cacious as blaekberries. Benedict's Fuahion Journal. 








HOME DECORATION 


Weekly I've ‘ Philade Iphina, pive the fol 


menu for a wedding break fas 


The 
lowing 
Bouill 
Kennebee 
Sweetbreads and French peas 
ilad, with fried or broiled « 
ices, and ft 
cotter 


t be obtained 


n served in amall Cups, 
salmon with m Lyonnaise, 


hicken 8 
mn men tru 
i} 
n inne 
be 
croqgue {tes 
ofl 


ere 


mes 


d erab 


rene 


devil 
place 
bee cht 


aweetbread If oe 
} } 


( 
lew 
rs 
l 


may served in it 


ken 
Pence 
rined f 
tlie 


des 


may hed wi 


chicken salad 
tuke its place 


bird 


may 


ired, serve either 


AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 


5&3 


boiled 


with 


ilmon should be 


whole, and served cold on 


or chicken patties 


i larwe ment dish 


sing poured over it. andthe dish 
This is a favor 
Unlike 


wiilet 


Linavonnaise dre 

prettily garnished 
ind }) 
in bot salte 
rk 
ire *rordit matentite 
but it 
very gently 
d 


weighing 


weddings irtie 


at be put d 
water, in r lo preserve tl 
to the pound 
bn 
or the outside 
A bride's 
cake ten pounds 
size with a louf of black fruit 


thing fifteen pounds, and will be 


' 
immer must only illowed 


will breal 
of 


will COTTES pt na 


inside i ne loaf white or 


or wedding 
ufficient 


one 


per 


Pome Hecoralion and ‘Hancy Deedlewark, 


TRAVELING COMPANION, 
Traveling Companion.—This compani 
iseful a journey, it 
erent sizes for holding necessary articles 
yet 


found on ar has several 


pockets of diff 


m 


Che staff ased is coarse gray linen 
The pieces re 


it linen, ete 
the bag may be made of washing silk. 
yuired for the pockets are all double, and are therefore 
double atulf. The stuff is first to be folded 
over, then both staff layers are folded down like 
When two equal parts have been prepared in this way 
ewn to the plain parts, In this way a num 
lifferent depths are made for the 


to be cut of 
atan 


they are 
ber pockets of 
diferent articles, without these toughing or pressing 
Fig. 2 
cross and outline atitch. 

Bag for Darning Cotton and Needles with Lustra 
Painting lo make this bag, three square pieces of 


of 


each other shows the bag embroidered in 


BAG FOR DARNING COTTON, 


fT eig inches 


the 


ard eight inches long, rounded 
three and one-quarter inches at 
required Iwo of are 
1 united by a picee of cretonne 


card be 


i! ve sides, 


and 
with red 
the upper 
this being thirty-eight and one-half 
le in the 
h 
put 
a pocket 


are these covered 
print ar 
c ige exce pted 
inches long, ten and 

middle, and five and 
Through the croes edges a piece of elastic is 
one of the cardboard is fastened as 
a piece ef velvet measuring thirteen and three-eighths 
avd one-half below, 


one quarter inches wi 
end 


On 


even-cighths at 


Fquares 


inches long above and nine 
painted as seen, and rounded off below. On the otber 
cardboard square put two stripes of flannel (see 
illustration) for needles and is joined to one lid part (the 


board square), the outer side of which shows 


are 


third card 
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ARTHUR'S Ht 


a painting 
and thre 


on velvet. Two colored corda, twenty-thre 
hths inches long,and small passemente: 
te the ornamentation. 


rings mple 


Embroidered Bag for Sewing Utensils etc., on 


a Journey intended to hold smal 


Phis useful bag, 





Fig. 1 BAG 


FOR SEWING UTENSILS, 


as also buttons 





IME 


MAGAZINE 





RED BORDER, 





SEWING UTENSILS. 





sewing S118 . hooks, eyes, efc., n upper edges, but t wether at the three others wit! 
sists three parts (small bags) drawn together above | silk braid [wo evelet es, eacl ade three-quarte 
by at each of which requires two pieces of gray | of an inch from the upper and side edges of each bag 
linen and three-eighths inches long and three part, serve to put through the ngs with silk tags at 
and three-eighths inches wide bound singly at the) theends. A borderand initial letters ornament the bay 


ashion 


FASHION NOTES. 


Summer Wedding Dresses.—Pretty wedding 
vr summer are made of organdie and mull 
th embroidery or Oriental lace. For lute 
and fall, many wedding costumes are made of 
A cas} 
can t The 
ch a costume may be trimmed at the lower 


dresses 

trimmed wi 
summer 
nun’s veiling, cashmere, vralbatross cloth. 
mere dress ee Worn upon other occasions, 


skirt of 


edge with a narrow side plaiting; one side is a fan of 
the material, laid in side plaits, while adjoining it is a 
panel, bordered with double rows of cream and gold 
tinsel braid. The front of the dress-skirt is edged 
with a row the braid, as is also the back drapery, 
which seen ) full from the looping of the apron front 
it the side where there is no panel. The basque is 


tinished at the lower edge with a band of braid, which 


also forme lar and cuffs. A traveling costume, of 
navy Khayyam serge, made up in much the same 
<tyle, is trimmed with navy blue braid, spangled with 
silver The belt of braid is secured with a silver 
huckle ; the blue straw hat to match is trimmed with 
band and loops of the braid. 


A pretty costume is of nun’s veiling and Surah, 


lhe skirt is fine ruffles of the veiling, and the jacket 
ulazo is of veiling. The full front puffed overskirt, 
vest, and back drapery are of Surah, Collar and cuffs 
are of velvet, and the costume is further ornamented 
with satin ribbon loops and bows on skirt and basque, 
and lace fies in neck and sleeves, A straw hat is 
bound with velvet and trimmed with velvet and lace 


to match 


Visiting Toilette.—The underskirt of golden 
brown satir made plain but quite full, A dressy 
overskirt, with deep draped front of flowered satine, 
the front of the centre with graduated 
Oriental lace. The back drapery is 


e 


finished down 
of 


faus 


creamy 








Deparlient, 


gracefully looped. The is high neck, 
leep points front and back, with Vandyke of the s 
colored satine as a kind of 
velvet collar, all edged with Oriental lace. 
ings and gloves are of brown lisle thread. 
is in two shades of 
Surah and velvet, with a 
ers and green leaves arrat 


yreage w 
a vest, surmounted by a 
The stock 
The bor 

straw, trimmed with 
golden wild flow 

ged at the top of front. 


net brown 


cluster of 





The 


is laid in 


A Foulard Costume material is flowered 
foulard, The skirt double box-plaits from 
the waist line to the loweredge. The upper garment 
is & polonaise with shaw! drapery, looped in the back 
with the front slightly draped he full corsage plas 
tron is of foulard, and the collar of the same is secured 
by loops of ribbon. 


bou 


8ea- 


Novel Materials.—Canvas, etamine, and 
rette are among the popular fabrics for this 
son, besides a new mouselline delaine, plain and 
figured, and a new silk, called faille Chinoise, as sot 
as India silk and as rich-l g Eta 
mine and all clear, open-work, canvas dresses require 
linings, and for these shot silk, satin surah, or satine, 
may be used. Khayyam serge, in new colors, will 
be very popular for braid-trimmed suits for autumn. 


ul 


ykit as Sicitlenne, 


Colored embroideries used on batiste and 
other materials for summer wear, and, later, they wi!! 
be employed to trim woolen costumes. A dress of 
navy-blue chambrey with flounces 
edging of the material, embroidered in red; 
color is embroidered *k and white; pink and 
| pale blue are pretty with flowers and fancy figures in 
white, or darker shades in self-colors. 


are 


is finished and 
stee! 


in blac 


Children’s Costumes.—A pretty costume for a litt! 
girl may be of navy-blue or olive-green flannel, with 
tucked skirt sewn full into the belt, and full waist, 

| with yoke, all trimmed with rows of blue and gold or 








NEW 


rroen and gold The popular euit for 
hue OF 


be 


oy is & Bal u green flannel, trimme 


with braid or not, as nay lesired, 


White Dresses 


wit 


lress 


Che most popular white 
if lawn, rathered waist and simple ir 
nds 
and overskirt trimming are 
crochet, lace, or embroidery. Whole 
breadthe, iprons, and fl ofter 
ace A model for a white 
deep flour 
an 


without sash and ¢€ Yoke, strips for sleeves 
of ric-rac 


{ 
irul 


upron e! 


unces are 


favorite 


1 skirt trimmed 


waist, n l sleeves of 


generally ornamente 


and | ivory-white satin ribbe 


Hats, to 


gh, w 


white dresses 

1 with a louse s 
teu pigeon s 
yut the f a gold or silver } 


ite “ 


lly, 
yred 
Ribbons, a 


raps of all 


is ¢ by 


Summer milli 


abundance ribbons, 0 


ituse loops al 
rnament dr 


ent than the 


es 


kinds, 
een employed heretof 


, 


weg 


ener 


nen collars 
as ke 


are bh 
pout 1 


tie 
collar 
ind 


i be w 


bbon is the 


nt rat 
t t 


Wider ribbon 


the 
s 


little 


nd means 


these 


yy a lady 
It 

s quaint] 
The 


e mo 


the 
l very 


phia, may 
y got 
text Is ve 


s 
re interes 
general reader 
lawn tennis will 
game, and 
ponents 
perhaps be 
Is there a bout the popularit 
only invented 


< game 


lawn tenni a little more 


t Le 
that the 
good many places where it is not. 


han a deca it seems to be played every- 


where language 18 spoken 
No, w 
is nothing mysterious about its favor, and bel 
the wh ory is told when we say th 
the very few out-door pastimes at which men and 
wome There are men’s clubs 
there are New York 
ial, political, and ofher-al, enjoying 
pularity and more or Jess successful 
f their objects, but for real and 
it in the field 
sport, nothing approaches t 
men and women unite in the 


ana nha 
e think there 
ieve that 
le it it is one of 


n may play t gether, 8 
learn, lately, that 


women’s clubs), so 


ind we in 
greater or less P 


in the attainment 
unequivocal success, 
morality or that of 


w 


whether be of 


hat ir 


hick attainment of 


ipery, with 


PUBLICATIONS. 


in 
b 


ruching 
at 


Mus] 
| ( ) Lhe x a tew en 


igance In warin weather 


Fichus, fo 


embroidered 


nin 


, 


Onental 
’ lo 
ris ribt 


Paraso 


ls are 
wit ( 


ivhatwn, 


1 wash 


Silk 


uves. 


dress 


lace mitts ar 
Latest Novelties i 
India surah 


ires ith 


n 
nd pongee I = y 
gat t 


£ ieread 
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ei he neck 
arch and knew 
jas ther ’ i 
r Tt 


waenit 


English Parasols. 


ge ana ive iri 


‘th 


t the game 
larity; tt 
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yu 
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yet 
the 
and emen 
f the New Y 


irticle real | 


wh 


new-ti 4 i rame ol 


rer sometimes 


Newport 


} ularity ir 


may 
TK oT 


rackets er y but b 
i do the 
tourbament 


isn't, the g 


it hugely, 


bers wh not? an 
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endure 


he 


( iwn te 


awn-tennis tournament ] 


men know al! about, and when 
ip at 


‘smashes ov 


uurnament to shi 


er the 


" } 
they look 


rant play 
interest, and when the 
the play hey resume i 
opportunity. 

Lawn tennis is probably destined t 
our out-door sports, and we see pro 
nning of 

1O rarity! 
man y 


parative beg) 
tennis c¢ 
and 


its popularity. 


ysurts are win 
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houses for winter use, but we 
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The time should come soon, for the exercise is most rv Kemit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, o, 
benef al, particularly when combined with a pastime Registered Letter 
In wh © sexes meet, CY Re very careful, in writing, to give your post 
rue Ten Laws or Heatra.” By J. R. Black, | Office address and also that of your subscribers A 
M. I i pp. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Ce ways give Town, County, and State 
p ) | RET Subscribers who wish a change of address must 
| give notice as early aa practicable after receipt of a 
| » third and enlarged edition of the work | number, and in all cases before the tenth of the au 
which appeared first in 187: It has been so much | ceeding month, as no change of address can be made 
enlarged by the revision and additions wade that itis between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 
pra a new work, and one of the mort admirable | ~ 
if kit being rpecially well adapted tur family | 
use Techs il language seems to have been avoided PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
with the view of muking it acceptable to the pub | 
and etter | k for the instruction of heads of fami It is a practical science of no mean importance that 
lies it i be hard to find ‘relieves housekeeping of ita drudgery, This is a 
The author lays special stress op the prevention of complished in the 1, the faundry, and hone 
lisea ! ling tust to the old rule that preventi nis caning, by the use f James Pytes PEARLIN} 
better ire, wid carefully pelots out what would A purely sotentil art ®, which bas in a few yeurs 
seem to be of the causes leading to disense, many become A necessity to many families Pea ne doe 
of w frequently overlooked ['o illustrate this | its work easily and quickly, and is harmless to fal 
we u ecause it is one of the shortest obapter or hands 
the | ler which the “fourth law ” isd useed 
“a ‘ nd uncopstraining covering for the body 
ried pane set aero Teptlyestaen Der fh -vandttd INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
The ( ve per of disease; effects of cover ng and 
uncoy irts of the — on we ruse — Knahe Pianos let cover 
rer therent covering for the feet aldness, how . . 
. , = Aver's Cherry Peet ‘ rd 
produ l ght lacing, Ite conse juences; Woman not 
born to mor fering than man; effects of tight lacing Thomson's Patent | 
mn , ros and bunions, how produced Cutieura “ 
I { be one of the most interesting chay (iood News to Ladies “ ‘ 
ter ‘ sre too long for quotation here Tarrant’s Kflervescer ¢ er Aperient Sd 
Atte ‘ with the laws of health, as to pure air _ 
Columbia Bieyeles and Tricyeles ‘ . 
good xercise, clothing, reproduction, climat 
purst ness, states of the mind and marriage Madame Foy’s | nproved Corset 7 
th lx a part second, in which the germ! Humphreys’ Homaopathie Veterinary Spe 
the issed, and infectious diseases are de cifice d “« 
. teness he le 1 = " 
uch minutene I head nce Cord-de-la- Rein ‘ “ 
wh t fever is treated are the f “ ; 
’ Beautiful Women’: es : 
and searlet rash first stage [ tever 
no ‘ topping the spread of tufection in a Building Book 
fau s; body disinfection ; searlet ra i Champlin’s Liquid | 
te tions after recovery or death : | ira Juseph Gillott’s Steel P 
I ein one pe t of disiniect 1s ! the 
t ’ ‘ ne porn I ‘ n 8} ( mpound Oxy er the Award va 
wh I i Siuntlar way are treated diphtheria 
: i, Frederick Brown's ¢ 
ty} jerk, Nensies, sinul } Kk, Chicken] x 
) | vellow fever, Bird's Custard Pow 
it ‘ een that the book covers a wide! Fit Stoppe 1 Free 
field when we consider that it cevers it well, that Arthur's Story + 
it is rom technical language, and that it is quite Gtles's Bermone and D 1 Leotare 
uy < itest accepted theories as to the « es , p | Polis! 
t lectro.S 0 ne id Polish , { 
ot d e, we feel that it may be commended highly Hoots Ses See ree :o ites. 
for ge ise, particularly to thove families that are | Mellin’s Food 4 
not Ww easy acoves of a good doctor rhe Gardner Pine Need ¥ 
= . | Lady Agents Wanted eee 0640 Sess i" 
Ladies’ Secret of Beauty and Health , , H 
+ , : , 
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15 © | Skin Imperfections Removed 
ga From pe weer a of Butterick’s fashion | Rirch’s Ker ....... tte ties eile 
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TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 





Gentle and sure tn its action; easily carried by every traveler; 


children 


Manutactured by Tarrant & Co,, N, Y¥. 


BICYCLES. (TH Ore 
-STRIGYGLES - 


BOSTON 
FOR ELECANT 





Cures Constipation, 
Aids a 

Relieves Headache, 
Regulates the Bowels. 





‘MASS: 
Shape, Health, and Comfort, 


Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


And Skirt Supporter 


” tukes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of 
dress, and approved by physi 
clans, For sale by all leading 
Price by mail, $1 30, 


Foy. Weomes & Chadwick, New Haven, Conn, 

Humpnreys 
MOMEOPATHIC 

Veterinary Specifics 
Cure Diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
Used by U. S. Government. 





Inflammation, Spinal 











cunrs—Fevers, 

A.A. Meningitis, Milk Fever, Hog Cholera 
Bi. i.— Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
Cc. C._ Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 

D. D.._Bots or Grubs, Worms 





E.E.. Coughs, Heaves, Pneamonia. 

















F. F. Colle or Gripes, Bellyache. 

G. G. Miscarriage, Hemorrages. 
H.H. Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I. 1. Eraptive Diseases, Mange. 

J. K. Diseases of Digestion. 





Price, Bottle (over 50 doses), = - .75 


Stable Case, with Manual, (500 pages), 
10 bottles of Medicine and Medicator, 00 


a@ STABLE CHART-@a 
Mounted on Rollers & Book Mailed Free, 
Humphreys’ Med, Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y, 







readily taken by 


Thousands of testimonials from physic iana, the c lergy and the public from 1844 to the pres 
ent time give evidence as to its efficacy and the general esteem in which it is held 


invaluable for ladies; 


Sol d by all Druggists. 


= | pone: DE-LA- REIN 
The Latest from Paris 


TAILOR MADE JACKETS AND SUITS 


For sale by all First Class 
Dry Goods Houses, 





THE GENUINE IS STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY YARD WITH THE NAME, 


“Noupareil Cord-de-la-Reine,” 


(®@ TAKE NO OTHER. 


N.B.—A handsome costume can be made 
by combining Cord.desla-Reine with the 
celebrated Nonpareil Velveteen, the jacket 
and overskirt of Cord.de-ia- 
Reine, and the 
Velveteen, or 


Nonpareil 
underskirt of Nonpareil 
vice versa. 
——_ 
TRADE ALONE, SOLD BY THE 
AGENTS,——— 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL 22": 


of Elegant Tollet equlalies How 

ad Ado ra the Complexion! Re 

Free kies ' Tan! and Pock-Marks 

Hands! Face and Lips. Splendid for th 

for the Halr. Corpus. Lean $9 

15 Iba, a month |! 

and mention article noes 

Chichester Chemical Ce., 
2801 Madison ag 


Philadelphia, Pa 
I; BUILDIN BOOKS. Bend 10c. 
HAMPLIN’S = 


|W Liguip PEARL 
| [FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


} SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, 


WHOLESALE 


k-Head 
VE Loonies en 1 
Tollet. Casenre ne 


! NAME PAPER 


WOMEN: | 


for 88 S-page. Ill. Cata 


ace, N. Y 














vet tetyr oer 


| leaving the skin soft and fair, adds great beauty to the 
complexion, MoM. Patri and ail bea wtiful momen 
use ONLY 50 cls. a bottle, we rth double that 


‘ tI be ared with other articles for the same purpose. 
All ruggists Se!) it, Be sure you get the ge anine. 
o.. Prop's, Bur Fao, N 
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Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 


JOSEPH GiLLorr's The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


ST EEL PENS. 


351, 170, and his other styles, 
Soild throughout the World, 
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stra rr hones statement 
Sehee Kelley, in a letter to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
aay titude to you and duty to those Wao may be 
suff i rom chronic catarrh and almost dally 
etfa d, in greater or less quantities, butalways 
sullicle one reminded of his mortality, impel 
me to say and to authorize you to give any degree of 
pul ton, that the use of your gas, at inter 
vals, ha tored my health that I am not con 
BO1OU A lischarged any blood for more than a 
year ugh, the severity which made me a 
frequ pathy, has disappeared 
~ a you for renewed health, strength, and the 
hope years of comfortable iife, lL remain your grateful | 
friend 
Rev. Victor L. Conrad, office-editor of the Lutheran 
0 e a broken-down invalid, but is now in 
aS snd as able to go through with his arduous 
dutic meinhislife, Hesays: “ Recovery was 
a sil |! pleasant process, My health was fully 
restore I uld perform my editorial duties as well 
as ove restorauion to health took place several 
years a is been permanent 
\ re Wonderful than my own is that of 
my br ev. f M, Conrad, For several months he 
Was ¢ ely laid aside, He is now busy among the 
churehes, as well as attending to his duties as editor 
In che © Observer 
Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, D. D., editor of the Ameri 
can i New York City, writes 
d years I found myself gradually losing the 
powe | Anee my whole nervous system Was 
giving iy mind was losing its grip. Sleep was 
insull lL unrefreshing 
“| 1 ircumstances, four years since | began 
using ( l brs (ng Restful sleep followed At 
the end ec months | found myself able to preach 
Sunday m ig, teach a Bible-class of seventy-five ora 
hund: sermon, attend an afternoon service often 
and pre the evening; and say in truth, at the close 
or u ervice, that | was not conscious of any 
more W than when | began in the morning, My 
mind worked better than during these four 
year » other time of my iife could | doas much 
work with as much @Aase 
Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, editor of the Chicago Jnler 
Ove 
1} rgiven a testimonial to any patent med! 
cine, a lL not; but I do not consider Starkey & 
Pale 1d Oxygen a patent medicine. It is a 
Vitalize . restorer, and to it Lowe my life. In my 
fan 1 high value on its efficacy in cases of 
need ‘ ral of my friends have found the advan 
taye nay put me on record as being a hearty 
and t! wlever in it 
Judge Flanders, of New York, says 
-% years I suffered from weak digestion and 
dys) 1879 | was all ran down in strength and 
spirit ! «y and ambition had departed, I com 
mence Compound Oxygen In a month I im 
proved y that I was able to come to my office 
and a e legal work | grew stronger, taking Com 
pound ¢ en all the time, until to my astonishment 
and y friends, I was as fit as ever for hard work 
M ent health lasuch that! can, without hard 
ship exertion, attend to the business of my 
profes mI ld. y digestion is good, my sleep is 
as ni OASy AS iL Over Was, and my appetite is as 
hearty 1 desire.” 


THE A 


nth's HOME MAGASINE gave the names of The 
tofa Jury” on the great question What is 
id Oxygen ‘yood for?’ We now give a brie ab 





Mra. M. Cator, the widow of an eminent physician 


the 


Mra. ¥ 


Harvey Cator, of Camden, N. J., says rhe 

vd an immediate effect on me the first time 

ave it to me at the office. | had much to 

y lungs were seriously impaired and my body 

emaciated, In three or four months I wasa 

Now I have a good appetite and I sleep 

acy h m a happy experience in being en- 

gic pains of long standing. She also 

ber | cures by means of this treatment 
e under her immediate notice 


fary A. Doughty, of Jamaica, L. I. tells a 
story of her illness and restors ation 

ty years ago I became a victim of the most 

isness and sleeplessness, I wasted away 

eless and helpless; | could not even tuin 








und Oxygen drove away my slee plessness, | 
viritsand free from pain; eat moderately 


WARD. 


restricted In diet, | 


With falr appetite, and am not y 
pepala is got 

‘But for the Compound Oxygen I should still be 
the helpless and emaciated dition Was or, org 


probably, in my grave. Under the blessing of God, Cor 
pound Oxygen raised me from the edge of the grave a 
| opened to me a new lif 


Mra. Mary A. Livermore, the 
says oft her experie: 


celebrated lecture 


* Four years ago t! pri tthe end of a very sever 
and exhaustive wint 1 found myself utterly 
| broken down in healt! My y in recommended a 


trip wo Europe. While in I and some American ac 
| QUaInfaAnces told us of the ( pound Oxygen and were 
| enthusiastic in its praises 
‘My husband immediately ordered a Home Treat 
ment. I used it fora month, punctillously obeying the 
directions, before | bewan to rally. Then my return to 
good health was rapid, and since then I have enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted perfect health and youthful 
Vigor,” 
Judge R, 8. Voorhes, whose office is at No, 55 Broad 
way, N. Y., writes 
| have just entered my sixty-second year, From in 
} fancy until | arrived at rity, | was subject to « 
| tarrh in the head, which developed in the winter seas 
in inflammation of the terior « going through the 
stage Of suppuratior I te ney is inherited rhe 
| last attack of this} 1 sults except & recent one 


Was about my majorit ann re ted in final deafness 
in my left ear. Finally the right became sO mucl 
impaired in hearing that was obliged to abandon my 
profession, the law It is now nost a year 1 be 
under the advice 


eal 


since 


gan the use of the Oxywe lreatment 
} ofan aurist. Compou xygen at once began to build 
| me up in @ Way that was surprising and most gratifying 
My strength Increased dally, the buoyancy of my spirit 
|} Was enhanced, and m tellectual faculties brightened 
| Compound Oxygen, th: h slow, was wonderfully eure 
The diseases in my « have yielded to the more 
powerful agent of Oxy ltt broken up the destruc 

tive elements in my system at reed them out,’ 


K«dwards, a well-known merchant 


Mr. George W. 


and owner of St. George Hote Philadelphia, says 
“T had Bright's disease Fx three years | was 80 
prostrated as to be unable to attend to business Il was 


utterly exhausted. Nearly the while 1 suffered with 
severe neuralgic pain y head and rheumatic patns 
in my joints, My diy was miserable 

“T was in this ex! 1 condition when my friend, 








Mr. Arthur Hagan, of Fr Street, who had been made 
a new man by the u f Compound Oxygen, said to me 
that he belleved there w 1 be some chance for me if |! 
were to try that Treatment. I therefore did try ft 
“Now T amable to attend to my business regularly 


and cheerfully. Lilive li untry and come to town 
every day. 1 sleep seund take a good deal of active 
exercise; @@t everything “W and my di igestion is 
| good,” 
| Brank Siddall, of | ladelphia, whose name, be 
cause of his enterprise, is a?) ehold word everywhere 
| writes 
| “Tand my wife and » so Mr. Johnson, a clerk in 
our employ, all owe r present good health to Con 
ound Oxygen, | oonsics t in its discovery ther 
mas been given to the w ething as valuable an 4 
as notable as Jenner gave it in the discovery of vaccina 
tion. I never lose an op; y to speak a word in its 
favor.” 
W. H. Whiteley, Exsq., a well-known silk manu 


facturer, of Philadeiphia, considered himself one of the 






incurables, yet he now say 

‘Compound Oxygen made me a new man, It was 
severe test for the Treat , for my nervous syste? 
was shattered, my digest bad order, my eyes 
troubling me, my legs failis me, and my powers 
sleep practically gon: 

“T took the Treatment at Dre. Starkey & Palen's office 


Improvement was not rapid had to be patient, but | 


continued the Treatment with persistent regularity and 
with the most satisfying results. I became able to atter 

to business. I could eat it distress and I could ot 
tain refreshing sleep. My tormenting nerve-pains wer 


7 f 


triumphed over one 


gone. Compound Oxyxe 
nerve prostration that 


the worst cases of sciatica and 
the doctors had ever know: I now enjoy excellent 
health—really enjoy it, for you can imagine what a jos 
it is to be well again after my long years of suffering.” 
Avy one who cares to read (he full statement of this 
‘Right sort of a Jury,” may have it maied promptly 
free of cost, on application by letter to Drs, STARKEY 


, | PaLen, No, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
































